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READ WHAT THESE SATISFIED USERS SAY: 


Eaten Fast! 


r of Pillsbury’s Best 
1 don't recall ever 


Her Baking Gets 


“[ have been 4 consistent use 
Flour for many years. In fact, 
having had another flour in my pantry. My cakes are 


all delicious and light and never last — with three 
youngsters to enjoy them. My husband thinks my 
ood. Often at his lunch 

he fellows who don’t 

f cake or 4 cooky, 


liments!” 
Mrs. Hazei Knight 


Jane Street, Closter, New Jersey 


ss Girl Shows Them! 


many years in an office that when I 
got married, my friends all teased me about my 
inability to cook or bake. However, I decided not to 
be discouraged by their jibes and to begin by con- 
ducting my home like an office; which meant that 
all ingredients the finest obtain- 
able. I asked the best homema ew about the 
flour she used. Her answer was ‘Pillsbury’ s Best,’ 

and this also has been my answer all these years to the young wives 

who have asked me the same question.” 


Mrs. George Ss. Kramer 
21 Shepherd Street, Lynn, Massachusetts 


“] had spent so 


A Blue-Ribbon Girl! 


“J am a 4-H girl and for my 
project I chose bread baking, 

> and exhibited my baking at our 
a County Achievement Show. In 
’ 4-H work we are taught to use 


— > the best ingredients, sO Mother 
I use Pillsbury’s Best 


on my white bread 

and whole wheat frolls. The exhibits 

wenttothelowa State Fair and came back with 

blue ribbons from there also. Imagine how 

thrilled I was to get blue ribbons on both my 

exhibits! Although I followed standard recipes 
and used exact measurements, lowe my baking 
success largely to Pillsbury’ s Best Flour.” 

Miss Verna McKean 

R. F. D. 2, Armstrong, Towa 


Flour. I won 


co. whew a 


THESE LETTERS WERE UNSOLICITED— 
and there are thousands like them in our files. 
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“a ger WITH YOUR OWN EYES, IN 
TCHEN, THE IMPRO 7 

; VEMEN 

A FINE FLOUR LIKE PILLSBURY’S BEST “on 


MAKE IN YOUR BAKING? 


If you haven't i 
... if you still f 
iy ape much alike... you rae tea 
ry Pillsbury’s Best. And when you i ae 
y it, 


study your baking c 
improvements: g carefully. Look for these specific 


u 


3. Cakes that ; = 
cw ol are fuller in flavor, stay fresh 


4. Bread wi 
— a better crust color, a more 
: e texture, and a rich, wh bier 
that you'll enjoy. se 
When , 
ou’v i 
pis 27 € seen these things with your own 
“=< - agerage if they aren’t worth an 
’ | extra 
Yoc per recipe. For that’s about what it 
cost i 
oa = to use Pillsbury’s Best 
ead of a cheap flour. It’s worth it! 
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We Have With Us... . 


W acter J. HUNT, author of the 
farm-experience story on page II, 
modestly wrote us the following in 
reply to our request for intimacies: 
“My vocation is writing about ag 
riculture and farm people. . . have 
considerable of that to do in my position with 
the agricultural department of the Northern 
Pacific. In fact, have been doing it pretty 
much ever since I finished at Ames in 1922 
and went to the Waterloo Daily Courier to 
write a farm news department. I suppose one 
would say my avocations are few and that 
the main one is doing what I can toward 
raising two young sons—building a tree house 
for them, for example, where they now take a 
good many of their meals and even do their 
sleeping at high altitudes.” 


Wir E of the junior dean of ag 


riculture at Ohio State University 
is Madelon W. Jackson, who did 
some outstanding farm reporting 
for you in “‘Personalities Preferred” 
(page 56). Mother of two, active in 
Grange and P. T. A., Mrs. Jackson yet finds 
time to enjoy her hobby of music. “I first set 
out to share happiness thru music with oth 
ers,” says she; and ably has she added writing 
to her media for transmitting happiness. 








WHEN we approached Lauren Soth with a 
request for an Olympian prophecy on the fu 
ture of livestock prices, he simply grinned and 
said, ““You rea//y want me to stick my neck 
out, don’t you?” But that’s what he did in 
“What’s Ahead for Livestock?” on page 1 
Our bet is he’ll escape with only praise from 
those of you whose purses depend upon a 
look into the future. Forecaster Soth works 
for Iowa State College of Agriculture as as 
sistant extension economist. 


Br AUTIFY While You Work”’ 
might well be the personal slogan of 
Elaine Jordan as well as the title of 
her picture feature appearing on 
page 57. And a glance at the por 
trait to the left will convince you 
she thrives on her own advice! Competent 
Writer Jordan works as assistant to a home 
making editor in a Midwest office, practices 
after hours the things she writes about in a 
family of one sister, two brothers. Elaine Jor 
dan, by the way, is a pen name; she insists 
the real one be not divulged but we'll for 
ward your letters! 





PEERING owlishly thru a sur 

veyor’s transit, S. A. Witzel strikes 

a high in contentment, for his hob 
y. bres include “planning and building 
small houses, architectural his 
tory.”” Now research man in farm 
structures for the University of Wisconsin, his 
background includes: ‘“‘Selling subscriptions 
for Successful Farming, civil engineering at 
lowa State, work for American Rolling Mills, 
Western Electric, teaching at Texas A. and 
M. College, building some tunnels for the 
Union Pacific in Nevada.” Recently Mr. 
Witzel tunneled into’a vast experience and 
Heeacgy Successful Farming’s “A New Laying 
House” (page 15) which we think, and he 
thinks, will fill your bill for poultry housing 
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“| GET MORE PLEASURE OUT OF THIS CIGARETTE 
— AND MORE ACTUAL SMOKIN’ T00-— 


says Art Packett, as he hands ’em to Keith Taylor 
after a close game of horseshoes 


More smoking per cigarette? Yes! Read 
these scientific facts about cigarettes 
recently confirmed through impartial 
laboratory tests of 16 of the largest- 
selling brands: 


By burning 25% slower than the 
average of the 15 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested— 
slower than any of them — Camels 
give a smoking plus equal to 





CAMELS were found to contain more to- 

bacco by weight than the average for the 15 
other of the largest-selling brands. 

Camels burned s/ower than any other brand 

tested—25% slower than the average time 
the 15 other of the largest-selling brands! }y 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. burning 25¢ / sk wer, on the average, Cam 


give smokers the equivalent of 5 extra sm 

SURE get a thrill out of smokin’ Camels,” says Art per pack! 

ackett (above, right). “Camel’s smoo aste ; : ton 
Pac (abo ye, rig ) C umel’s moc th ta te and ntti senaee enebtic meets Ball hails op 
aroma are grand. Their mildness is just right for steady cette chaliec alii ibiaiinin thaeihiiee sft ide aches 
>.% ~ Y * . . : a Be? < < ag Z tn 
smokin’. I find Camels burn slower, too—last longer. I figure beans 
I get quite a bit of extra smokin’ out of a pack of Camels. 
A fellow doesn’t mind a bonus like that—in a quality ciga- MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF - 
rette like Camels!” Yes, Camel is the quality cigarette every MORE PUFFS PER PACK 
smoker can afford. Finer, more expensive tobaccos with a 
delicate flavor and fragrant aroma that never lose their ap- P . 
‘ ; ‘ ; enny jor penny 
peal. Slow-burning, too—for cooler, milder smoking—and real J I p 4 


economy. Camels are America’s shrewdest cigarette buy! your best cigarette buy 


CAMELS .o:stsistiteos| 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS'} 
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other HIATE handed our family a hard 
bump when two of our little folks 
d allergic to animal hair, and 
K- thers, thereby shutting the door 


against all pets except cold-eyed 

goldfish and turtles. But we con- 
to love dogs like our sturdy 
1 above, tho we must do it at 
distance. 


¢ the county agents undergoing 
nge of function few of us ap- 
ite? Before melie monthly sum- 
s of their work in several 
states. Administration, including 
agricultural adjustment administra- 
















Andrew C. Martin 


~~ 


tion, seemingly occupies a major 
part of their time. The original func- 
tion of vocational teaching with 
only minor advisory duties is pass- 
ing into other hands. The shift is 
important for many reasons, espe- 
cially financial. Further develop- 
ment in the present direction must 
eventually mean more Federal di- 
rection and support, and less local 
money. “Probably we shall see the 
county agent undertake the larger 
economic and social objectives,” 
says Gladys Baker in The County 
Agent, just off the press. Her exten- 
sive study of the rise of the county 





agent from an itinerant vocational 
teacher of farming methods to his 
present leadership in national pro- 
grams (as co-ordinator of Federal, 
state, and county governments deal- 
ing with major agricultural emer- 
gencies) is enlightening as well as 
challenging. It indicates that a 
change has already occurred in the 
county-agent work of many states. 


@ Since writing last month’s page, 
my associates have kept me busy 
watching the maps. Hugh Curtis 
swung thru Minnesota for final de- 
tails on the Zimmermans. Cameron 
Hervey spent three weeks up and 
down farm roads in Ohio, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Margaret Sher- 
man took a vacation drive to New 
England, spent a week on a fishing 
schooner, and drove home. Mar- 


jorie Griffin drove with friends thru 


Canada, the Pacific Northwest, Cali- 
fornia, and saw the San Francisco 


World’s Fair. 


@ The seeming reluctance to hold 
a referendum on _ corn-marketing 
quotas puzzles me somewhat. Why 
not let corn-farmers express them- 
selves and stand by the results? If 
they think our corn surplus calls for 
drastic methods of reduction, it’s 
their problem. There is too much 
directing from the hired men in 
Washington. 


@ On a Midwest farm this month 
my attention was directed to a fair- 
ly expensive horse barn in which 
stood the last horse on the place. 
The tractors stood out in the weath- 
er. It was just another of the hun- 
dreds of cases this summer where | 
have seen buildings erected 30 or 
more years ago and in good repair 
but quite unsuited for modern farm 
needs. In a recent study of business 
buildings on 767 Indiana farms, 
Lynn Robertson found 18 to 70 per- 
cent of the barns had had major in- 
terior alterations since construc- 
tion. He also found that variations 
in buildings on 166 farms directly 
influenced efficiency of production. 
On the 767 farms, business buildings 
represented one-seventh of the total 
farm capital and had an annual cost 
of $1.88 per tillable acre in 1937. 
An enormous job of modernization 
and repair of our farm buildings lies 
ahead if we are to realize on a 
heavy investment. 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





Greatest best-seller of modern fiction 
(9,000,000 copies), L. Frank Baum’s 
“The Wizard of Oz”’ long remained un- 
touched by Hollywood producers, 
Stee 

Magnificent courage was required—and 
well-nigh unlimited facilities—to trans- 
late the mystic Land of Oz into vivid 
screen entertainment for the young-in- 
heart of ail ages 


A cast of 9200 is headed by the bright- 
est stars of stage and screen—Judy 
Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, 
Bert Lahr, Jack Haley, Billie Burke, 
Margaret Hamilton, Charley Grapewin 
and Toto, the wonder dog. 

* * * * 

Only M-G-M had the resources to at- 
tempt the tremendous Technicolor pro- 
duction this masterpiece demanded. 
Two years of production work thai 
required nearly every one of M-G-M’s 
thirty sound stages...necessitated sixty- 
five gigantic sets... 6275 technicians 
representing 165 arts and crafts. 

* * * a 
Trees had to dance. Monkeys had to 
fly. A tornado had to sweep through the 
heavens and bear a real Dorothy away 
to a land of her imagining that was as 
excitingly real as life itself—yet utterly 
unlike anything ever seen on earth! 

* * * * 
Munchkinland alone took months to 
build...with its 92 tiny houses, flowers 
as big as palm trees, fountains, river 
and market place. The hundreds of 
midgets who play the Munchkins were 
gathered from 42 cities in 29 states. 

* * * * 

Emerald City, populated by tiny folk re- 
sembling china dolls, costumed in every 
shade of green, required four tremen- 
dous sets, 4260 people, 50 expert glass- 
makers, and over 22,000 separate glass 
objects, some as large as a living room. 

.. & “Res 
The musical score demanded a sym- 
phony orchestra of 120 pieces, and 
chorus of over 300 voices. 212,180 sep- 
arate sound effects were used and 3210 
different costumes were created. Over 
2000 water-color sketches were required 
for cast make-ups. 

ae ee 
nearly 100 miles of actual 

.a quarter of a million 
.over a half-million 


The result 
film footage 
feet of sound track.. 


feet of Technicolor film to give you 100 


minutes of unparalleled entertainment: 
THE WIZARD OF Oz—filmed as L. Frank 
Baum himself would have wished it. 


— Lee 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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Wheat do you Vhink? 


Brief letters of readers with something to say are 
heartily welcomed, printed as there's space.—Editors. 





Again Doolittles vs. Works 


, i 


a lx August “‘Friend 
hs A) s to Friend” you stated 


\> 


has. how the WPA had 
a] harmed Mr. Work. 

Yes, I'll admit Mr. 
Work gets blue with 
rage to see Joe and 
his family going fishing while he is riding his 
tractor ho he beak: with Government 
checks. Joe, chances are, farmed on shares or 
leased part of his land before the Govern- 
ment began to pay the big checks to Mr. 
Work, and Joe made his own way. 

Now what hurts Mr. Work is that Joe 
does not drive this tractor for 50 cents or 
75 cents a day and board himself. Oh, yes, 
I have had some experience with Mr. Work 
and, as far as it being impossible for Mr. 
Work to hire help, there has been no such a 
time since the WPA came into existence. 

Now I will try to explain the reason why 
there are so many Joes in my county. A 
neighbor of mine leased to the Government 
70 acres of cultivated land. He receives $7.50 
an acre which is $525—a very nice check for 
not working. Now the WPA pays me $320 
a year which makes $845 that the Govern- 
ment pays out to keep me from making a liv- 
ing far my family. For I Aave made a living 
on 70 acres of cultivated land. Now you tell 
me which is to be sympathized with—Joe, 
or Mr. Work? 

Oh, yes, | forgot to state that Mr. Work 
actually works 60 days a year—then the 
rest of the year he goes on a vacation or sits 
by the heating stove while Joe is out on some 
WPA project trying to earn those barest 
necessities of life—G. W. F., Dover, Okla. 


a 


Silo Slump 


In reading your 
August page and 
your query why silos 
fail, | am herewith 
enclosing snaps of 
two of our silos that 
were wrecked at 
once, the cause being 
the heavy pressure of the full silo was too 
much for the weakened bands or reinforce- 
ments. They were not heavy enough and, as 
they were imbedded with mortar between 
the bricks, we could not know or see that 
they were practically rusted and of little 
strength left to hold the silo together. 

The silo was double-wall brick, being 16 
by 44 feet high. This was built of good, hard 
brick about 30 years ago. The bricks were 
good for a hundred years or more, but the 
reinforcement was too light, it being about 
three inches wide and about the weight of 
heavy car-fender iron. Anyway, at the time 
this particular make of silo was widely adver- 
tised “and recommended by agricultural sta- 
tions, we bought the door frame and rein- 
forcement irons from the maker in another 
state and bought the bricks locally. The com- 
pany had expert men to build the silo, and 
they did a very good job. We filled it each 
season. 

Now here’s how it happened: We finished 
filling just at noon; we put up stakes six 
feet above the top and fastened woven wire 
fence to same so that we had six feet of silage 
above the top, or a total of 50 feet. After 
dinner we took down the blower pipe and 
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while we were moving the cutter away, 
of the stakes holding the wire at th 
fell down. One of the’ boys looked up 
saw a crack starting at the side of the 
We hurriedly moved the cutter and 
away, and it was only a short time befor 
the silage settled below the top of the sil 
for six feet. The pressure bulged the sil 
out and the silage settled farther. I had tw 
silos empty on each side of this brick sik 
one a cement block 19 by 44 feet, and tl 
other a new joist silo 20 by 38 feet. 

After getting things cleared away fror 
the silo, we got the camera and took th 
snaps enclosed herewith. At the start, 
noticed, you could see just a few bricks th 
crumbled down and later, in another snap, 
more of them. In falling, the brick crumbled 
and fell straight down; the silage stood up 
about half a minute and then it toppled oye 
like a tree, hitting the wooden silo amid 
ships and wrecking i it totally. It was empt 
We salvaged the silage by blowing it 
the block silo.—F. J. Kallal, Jerseyville, 1 

The silo Mr. Kallal describes was fii 
vith sorgo silage. Others have also told 
recent failures of their silos—all due to baa 
rusted reinforcing rods. Greater pressur 
legume silage is claimed to open crack 
silos, thus exposing steel rods to acid action. 
Editors. 


Family Life! 


Speaking of unu- 
sual animals reminds 
me of our pet chick 
and a mother cat. 

The cat had seven 

children of its own, 

but seemed willing 

to adopt the poor, 

motherless chick. At night the chick woul 
crawl between the kittens and there it would 
remain all night. In the morning the old cat 
would give all her children a bath, includ 
the poor, innocent chick. My, how the chic! 
would peep, but all in vain, for the cat would 
put it between her paws and wash it unt 
it was spotless! 

Every night the chick would sleep with 
the cats. This continued until the kittens 
grew up and were given away and then th 
poor chick, who by this time was l: urge enoug! 
to care for himself, had to roost in the hen 
house.—Mrs. E. Ledford, Sidney, Mont. 


Hibernator 


One mid-July morning, last summer, 
neighbor of mine was leveling his old straw 
stack to be ready for the threshing rig "al 
the stock were driven from the lot—at least 
so thought my neighbor. That evening h 
noticed one of his heavier sows was missing 
After inquiry among the neighbors and 
search of the premises, she was given 
for lost. 

During the latter part of October, 
neighbor was hauling some straw from his 
stack. When he had dug in several feet, he 
heard a familar grunt. The farther he dug, “the 
more convinced he was that it was the grunt 
of the sow lost in mid-July. And, sure enough 
it was. Weighing scarcely more than 10 
pounds and barely able to stand alone, sh 
was, by my neighbor’s careful feeding and 
watering, nursed back into a fat, happy, and 
productive sow again.—Chester Payne, 1nd. 
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S CH 
MIDWEST FARMER 
STANDARD’S MOTOR OILS 


WHY! 
AND YOU SHOULD KNOW THE REASONS 


A STANDARD YES, YOU, like the huge army of men on mechan- 
OIL COMPANY 


atest ized farms who are buying their motor lubricants 


IiSsOo-Vis exclusively from Standard, should not let a day 


MOTOR OIL go by before discovering for yourself why 


THESE LONG-LASTING MOTOR OILS ARE 
THE ANSWER TO LOW-COST LUBRICATION, 


and then make your choice 
yrs from these three: 
3) : A STANDARD 1S0-VIS A tough-bodied, premium 


ee PRODUCT motor oil popular because it’s rich in 


STA NOLIND the qualities which help to reduce the 


cost of operating farm machinery. 


“STAN” IS THE MAN WHO Wughcaukcu oul 9 
CAN CUT YOUR OIL COSTS POLARINE For thirty years the 


And he’s a neighbor of yours, too, this 


Standard Oil agent who will gladly come 

to your farm to help you with your lubri- D : 

cation problems—to show you how you can : The leading low 

save money on your motor oil. Ask him priced motor lubricant and the choice 
to drive out to see you today regarding 


your present and future petroleum needs. 


> STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


A STANDARD 


most popular medium-priced motor oil 
in the Middle West. 


of many prudent power farmers. 
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Firestone 


CUTS THE COST oF FARMING 


NOow— 


EVERY FARMER 
CAN PUT HIS FARM 
ON RUBBER AT NEW 
LOW COST! 


HERE'S the most important 
farm tire development of 1939! 
Firestone engineers have 
developed an exclusive, new 
Economy Dual Changeover Plan, 
by which the lugs are removed 
from steel-lug tractor wheels and 
a set of dual Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires are slipped over your 
present wheels. No need to buy 
new wheels or cut down the 
spokes. 

It was Firestone that developed 
the first practical pneumatic tractor 
tire and put the farm on rubber. 
And now, it’s Firestone that makes 
it possible for farmers everywhere 
to enjoy the savings in time, work 
and money provided only by 


SAVE 
MONEY 


IN THE | 


ia, © —~ W\/ 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires. Ask your nearby Implement Dealer, 
Firestone Tire Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store 
TODAY about this new Economy Dual Changeover Plan, and find 
out how little it costs to put your farm on rubber. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
ON FIRESTONE 
CONVOY TRUCK TIRES 


Here’s an extra-tough, extra-safe, long- 
mileage tire that’s designed, built and 
priced for farm truck service. Equip 
your truck with Firestone Convoy 
Truck Tires at new bargain prices. 


* MORE FARMERS HAVE THEIR TRACTORS EQUIPPED 
THAN WITH ANY 


See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory 
and Exhibition Building at the New York World’s 
‘ooks, Margaret Speaks *® Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition at San Francisco. 


FIRESTONE 
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Listen to The Firestone Voice of The Farm—Everett Mitchell interviews Champion 
Farmers each week during the noon hour. See local paper for station and time. 
Also Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Richard € _ 

and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 


VALUE SENSATION 

OF 1939—FIRESTONE 

STANDARD TIRES 

For years the favorite tires of farmers 
everywhere. Now at new low prices 
they are the greatest tire values of the 
year. Equip your car with Firestone 
Standard Tires today. 


GRIP TIRES 


S PAGE 79 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FIND OUT HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 
TO PUT YOUR FARM ON RUBBER 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Without obligation on my part, please send m« 


] A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 


) Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan. 


] Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover 
Plan. 


1] Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires with my own tractor on my own far! 


Make and model of tractor 


Please demonstrate On...........+-++- date 


WITH 
OTHER MAKE 


Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber ‘ 








The Fitth TF 


Means Home| 


Margaret and 
David between 
Maid of Honor 
Elizabeth Moris, 
Best Man Louis 


Zimmerman 


The story of two 4-H Clubbers who directed Head, 
Heart, Hands, and Health to founding a fifth “H''—an 


“H" which means a home and futures built around it 


THIS MONTH’S COVER STORY 


By Hugh Curtis 


W. SAW it from the road, a =e of new, yellow 


lumber against the green of the high windbreak and 
the gray of a rambling, old home behind. It looked 
good. On a slow slope across the way a young man in 
faded blue denim and a battered hat was planting corn, 
going at it.as if he and the team sighted the Promised 
Land at the end of every row. 

As it developed, they did; “‘the Promised Land’”’ was a 
chance to get back to that shipshape new house that 
was almost ready for the painter, finish off the mold- 
ing, and help the furnace man (who was putting in a 
hot-air, coal-burning furnace AS day of our arrival). 


— After all, a young man with a new house to finish and a 


n, Ohio 


end me: 


kK. 


rm Tire 


ngeover 


nd Grip 
vn farm. 


abber ¢ 


Margaret Bishman hands 
Fiance David Zimmer- 
man another paint brush as 
they rush their week-end 
building program on farm 
that is to be their home 


Right: Fourand a half room- 
fuls of good planning! 
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LIVING ROOM 


12-0 X 16-0" 
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sweet farm girl to bring back to it when the corn was 
laid by might be excused, this once, for wanting to get 
the mostest planting done in the leastest time. 

We didn’t learn about that girl until we’d talked to 
David Zimmerman at some length, taken pictures of 
him, examined the five-room, frame Colonial cottage 
he was building out where the { Continued on page 34 


Left: Dad Zimmerman looks up from his puppy-feeding project in the big barn 
(right) which, with other buildings, stock, equipment, he’s turning over to David 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 
livestock 
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By Lauren Soth 
First of all let’s examine our market. And I don’t production dropped to 57,000,000 that year, and th 
mean the stockyards or packing house; I mean the effect of the short feed supplies carried over in 1935 ( 
25,000,000 housewives who are the fiza/ market. Gov- when farmers produced only 55,000,000 head. Produ 
ernment statistics show that, year in and year out, these __ tion started back up in 1936, reaching 65,000,000 head, 
housewives spend a fairly fixed proportion of their when another severe drought hit the Midwest and 
family incomes for meat. It doesn’t seem to make much _ nipped further expansion in the bud. The pig crop 
difference how big livestock supplies are or how large 1937 was only 62,000,000 head. But 1937 was a gor 
the weekly pay checks are—consumers spend the same corn year and pig-production in 1938 jumped 
proportion of their incomes for meat. A little less than 71,000,000. With good crops again in 1938, farme 
four percent of the national income has gone for meat bred a large number of sows for farrowing in 1939 
over a period of 15 years. A large supply of livestock Probably when the year’s totals are added up, we will 
sells for about the same total amount of money as a_ have produced around 83,000,000 head of pigs th 
small one, if consumer incomes are the same, altho the year—a 1$- to 17-percent increase in the number of hog 
price per unit may be considerably lower. marketed in the year beginning this October. That ol 
Consumer incomes haven’t been so good this year, viously means lower prices. 
tho they have been a little better than they were a year 
ago. Business activity drifted gradually lower in the lr PROBABLY means prices low enough to discot 
first half of 1939 and has improved only slightly since. age further expansion in hog-production. For the last 
If we have a reasonable amount of stability of world two years or so, corn-hog farmers have been blessed with 
politics, there’s no reason why business in this country unusually favorable hog-feeding conditions. Corn pric 
should not improve vigorously. The basic situation is have been low compared with | Continued on page | 
not bad. On the contrary, with huge amounts of 
capital waiting to be invested and with an idle labor 
supply, we are in splendid position for business wai 
to improve in 1940. If war comes, as seems likely a 
at time of writing, business conditions probably iets alate 
would suffer temporarily and livestock prices peer yy... m= /./.).).m 7...) 
might be affected. Later, demand would boom. ie ae 
, ra, ; 3 : 66° 0999, “ 
Yet a livestock man cannot deal in “‘if’s ; he S ARARAR PRA OS 
got to make some kind of definite forecast. Sup- 
pose we estimate, in view of the generally favor- Oe Be Se aneaee me 
able conditions for recovery in this country, that -y 
the national income will be 10 percent greater in PPAR FPA Ae 
1g40 than it has been in 1939. Then, demand ar- ARR AARAR AME 
bitrarily disposed of, let’s look at the livestock- 
supply situation: RAD Eh Ei EMR BH Ke 
Hog-producers have gone thru some big ups ae 
and downs in production and prices in recent years. at PARA ARAAR PAAR OE P 
Back in the five years from 1929 to 1933 we pro- on 
duced about 80,000,000 head of pigs each year. Each figure in this pictogram represents 5,000,000 pigs. The fall | 


Then came the drought of 1934 and the AAA. Pig- 
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crop for 1939 is estimated on the basis of June 1 breeding intentions 














By Walter J. Hunt 


Wieamercs people know Fremont Albers the 


ime question and comment always come up: “How 
oes he do it? I'd like to get his formula.” The past 
ummer Albers topped a succession of achievements 
that reach back more than a dozen years on his farm 


th Rice County, Minnesota. He built a new $7,500 
93> Colonial home that has about everything—electricity, 
duc tomatic water system, laundry, oil-burning furnace, 
iir-conditioning, egg room, and fruit and vegetable 


om. There are three bathrooms, plus a_ shower, 
—— : 
I versized wash basin, and lockers in the basement for 


80° men. Other features are a recreation room, fire- 
d place, office or den with direct outside entrance, and 
_ plenty of living and sleeping room. 
PS4 Why not?” Albers asked. ‘“We’ve looked forward to 
i a long time. We need it. I have plenty of feed on 
' * hand—2,000 bushels of corn from last year, lots of hay 
wae i grass. The cows are doing well. There are 3,50 
7 keys to market. Our 750 hens are producing 
heavily. Crops look favorable. We'll pay for 
=" t house.” 
a p \fter 1938 operations, Albers wiped out the 
om remaining $2,000 owed on a $6,000 barn built 
: vears before. This barn has all the room and 
4 veniences he could conceive as being useful 
aphs by Hervey 
A 
e fall 
ntions 


Mr. and Mrs. Albers started against great odds, but found that hard 


work and sound management brought them an enjoyable and profitable 


Adventure in oe )) F 


arming 


: Retoe g0 al 


i ed 








‘Neat’ is the word for them! These spic-and-span buildings are a far cry from the ramshackle affairs Albers started with in the 1920's 


and worth the money. His building program has been no 
burden. He can show you how it has been an asset. 
When Albers moved onto this 161-acre place tn the 
early 1920’s, it certainly was down-at-the-heel. Build 
ings were ramshackle and inadequate, fields a hodge 
podge of sizes and shapes. Land was weedy, thin of 
fertility. Sickly crops never would lift the $12,000 plas- 
ter he applied to make the purchase. From this land 
today come crops much higher in yield than average. 
Ten inefficient fields have been reduced to six that fit 
nicely intoa fiv e-year rotation—corn, grain, corn, grain, 
sweet-clover pasture. The sixth is for alfalfa, and goes 
into the rotation when time to plow this crop. Weeds 
are under control. Sixteen strapping-big Holstein cows 
average 357 pounds of butterfat yearly. Hens each lay 
205 eggs in a similar period. Turkeys earn $16.30 above 


feed cost per 100 pounds of turkey raised. Efficiency of 
labor has been increased. In addition to house and barn, 
Albers has replaced and kept in repair all fences; has 
built a machine shed,a double corncrib, concrete feeding 
floors, silo, milkhouse, brooder houses with wire porches; 
and remodeled a hoghouse. 


| Continued on 


page 42 












In 1939, Albers built this new home, paid for a new car, put 
$450 into life insurance, took his family on a month's vacation 


With an extension economist from the University of Minnesota, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albers analyze carefully their 10 years of records 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY CARL MUELLER 


“‘It's—it's—wait a minute. Wait a minute. 
1 think—yes, it is! It’s going into the 
stands. It's a home run, fans. A home 
run! What a wallop; what a spot!”’ 





Nurse Muriel Kennedy demonstrates that she understands 


practically nothing about baseball but a good deal about 


boys—big and little. Here's a story that will leave you with 


the roar of the crowd in your ears and a lump in your throat 
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g DIDN’T help matters when the 
big fellow went down swinging with 
the tying run on third, taking a 
healthy cut at the final strike that 
smoked across the platter. Fans in 
their daily scramble for late dinners 
paused on their way to the exits and 
growled, “The big bum!’ Others, 
mindful of the story that had been 
on the day’s front pages, added, 
“Why don’t he stay out of the night 
clubs?” 

Bill Terry, watching from the 
bench with elbow on knee, noted a 
sheepish smile break over the tanned 
features of the broad-shouldered 
outfielder. The manager shifted a 
lump in his mouth, mumbled some- 
thing, and turned away. 

Only the kids found sun breaking 
thru the clouds. Disappointed for 
an instant at Bill Barton’s failure 
to win the game with one of his pat- 
ented four-baggers, they saw in the 
game’s abrupt conclusion an oppor- 
tunity to capture him before the 
maw of the clubhouse swallowed 
him for another day. They came 
swarming out of the bleachers to 

race across the green carpet of 
shadowed playing field, side-step- 
ping, feinting bluecoats, and engulf- 
ng Barton in a tidal wave of Young 
America. They milled around him 
panting from their exertions and 
with eyes saucer-like with awe. 

‘Tough luck, Bill. . | betcha had 
some dirt in your eye, Bill. 
You'll get a home run t’morra, 


ee ee 





THE big outfielder looked dewn at 
the sea of faces with understanding 
shining in a pair of the most impor- 
tant brown eyes in baseball. Only 
yesterday, it seemed, he had been a 
like them, shagging flies on a 
stubbled Iowa field. The magic of it 
all, the deep cavern of the Polo 
Grounds and the multi-storied apart- 
ment blocks massing the Bronx sky- 
ne, still found him with his fingers 
rossed. Only when he was knee- 
eep in youngsters could he keep his 
feet on the ground. 

These kids had not read the pa- 
pers. Or if they had read the story 
they would understand that he was 
not at fault if a total stranger had 
hosen his table for a political plat- 
form. Somehow the kids would un- 











derstand that because he had color, 
because he was the season’s slugger, 
the newspaper boys laid it on a bit 
thick. Why shouldn’t he go where 
there was gaiety? It was his money, 
more than he had ever expected to 
see in a lifetime. Besides, the kids 
would remember that it was his 
slugging more than any other single 
factor that had shoved the Giants 
out front by five games. 


Ti 1E Bomber melted thru his youth- 
ful admirers and entered a clubhouse 
where fellow players stripped damp, 
white uniforms from perspiring 
bodies and threw them aside for 
bare-armed attendants to retrieve. 
They streamed under the showers, 
Ott, Bartell, and the rest of them, 
and rubbed soap on hairy chests. 
Some rasped bars from current 
songs, but for the most part they 
were silent. They had lost a game. 

A moocher, one of those mystery 
guys who have the lowdown on 


By Herbert McNary 


every scandal and moxie enough to 
crash the pearly gates, had talked 
his way into the liniment-saturated 
locker room. Two companions had 
trailed him. 

“Hey, Bill,”’ sang out the mooch- 
er, grabbing Barton as the latter 
came from the showers, shoulders 
glistening and black hair sleek. “I 
want you to meet Senator Murray, 
our next mayor.”’ He pushed forward 
a blue-jowled politician. 

Barton accepted a handshake that 
felt as if he were grabbing a handful 
of raw liver. 

““Gladt’meetcha, Senator Mur- 
phy.” 

“Murray is the name.” 

“The Senator an’ I have a date 
for you,”’ cut in the moocher quickly. 
‘““My name is Baker. I met you—”’ 

“Thanks. I’m off dates. Ask 
Hammond—or read the papers.” 

“But this is different. No liquor. 
No night-club jammin’ 

“Who says [ Continued on page 25 
OCTOBER 
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Oxi CARRYOVER. 


Harassed farmers, working 
frantically to provide storage 
space for their third bumper 
corn crop in a row, lent a 
madhouse air to the Cornbelt 
last month. Roaring shellers, 
sweating carpenters at work 
on new cribs, rumbling trucks 
rushing corn to elevators, and 
Government agents—all 
worked overtime to take care 
of an indicated crop of nearly 
2,§00,000,000 bushels. De- 
spite acreage reduction under 
AAA, this production is 
above the 10-year average. 
Stored by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in thou- 
sands of new steel bins was the corn 
accepted in liquidation of Govern- 
ment loans at §7 cents a bushel. But 
many farmers are storing their sealed 
corn for another year for an offered 
seven cents a bushel. Likely result: 
one of the largest, if not the largest, 
carryover of corn in all time. 


WEATHER. While the states be- 
tween the Missouri River and the 
Alleghenies struggled with their sur- 
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At the World's Poultry Congress in Cleveland, Ohio, J. Mantel, chief 
inspector of the Netherlands Government poultry stations, shows Doris 
Bamesberger, 4-H Club girl from Aurora, Nebraska, the rare Nether 
lands Golden Land Bravanter, originating in about the year 1500 


# Wright County's (lowa) Doris 
Anne Southard, girls’ 4-H 
Club president, and Charles 
Cramer, boys’ Club president, 
point out to ex-leader O. H. 
Benson (now head of the rural 
scouting, New York City) 
tablets recently set up to com- 
memorate his inspiration to 
adopt the four-leaf clover— 
for which the fields near Clari- 
on are famous—as the 4-H 


Curt ; é 
ra Club’s great national emblem 


Louisiana farmers, on their inspection tour, were well fed 
as guests of Manchester, lowa, farmers and businessmen 


plus corn, searing winds and below- 
aveiage rainfall cut in half the pros- 
pective crop in Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, caused a New Eng- 
land feed shortage. Favorable weath- 
er resulted in phenomenal yields 
in the heart of the Cornbelt, how- 
ever, which more than offset the 
damage in these areas. 


REFERENDUM. A showdown in the 


Cornbelt last year on the compul- 


lowa Rural Young People’s As- 
sembly Members Isabelle Fitzgerald 
(left) and Margaret Cooper (right) 
help their bus drivers fill up the wa- 
ter jugs on the Eastern tour in which 
100 lowa R. Y. P.'s participated 


sory provisions of the AAA 
was avoided by heavy export 
of corn. This year, a iiren. 
dum on corn-marketing quo 
tas seemed likely until unfa- 
vorable weather wiped out 
enough of the prospectiv: 
corn supply to make virtually 
certain that the teeth in the 
marketing act would not be 
tested. Tobacco-producers 
seemed slated for a referen- 
dum on quotas, however, after 
they had vigorously slapped 
them down last year. 


CORN LOAN. Congress balked 
for a time on commodity loan funds, 
but no one could accuse that august 
body of having been niggardly with 
Agriculture. For the first time in 
history, the agricultural appropria- 
tion passed the billion-dollar mark, 
was topped only by the appropria- 
tion for battleships and armaments. 

Largest [Continued on page 46 
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A NEW 


LAYING 


HOUSE 


Designed especially for Successful Farming readers 


By S. A. Witzel, 


Agricultural Engineer 


OOD poultry housing need not 
be expensive; the plans shown here 
rovide satisfactory housing at low 
ost, and cost may be further re- 
ced by using local materials and 
farm labor in construction. The 
ins may also be used as a guide in 
modeling old barns, sheds, grana- 
, and other unused buildings into 
good single- or multiple-story laying 
ises. 
lhe 20- by 20-foot house (Plan 1) 
has a capacity of too birds of the 
heavy breeds and up to 150 of 
light breeds. The 26-by-30 house 
Plan 2) has a capacity of 200 birds 
t the heavy breeds and up to 300 
the light breeds. Either house 
be lengthened, and the 26-foot 
‘ec may be raised for additional 
ries if future expansion makes 
necessary. 
\ brief description is given here 
ver some of the points that 
not be shown in the cuts on 
page: The foundation is eight 
ies wide, extends from 12 inches 
ve grade to below frost level. 
\nchor bolts are used for protection 
igainst windstorm damage. The 
construction used is concrete 
. five-inch sand or gravel fill. In 


climates with cold winters a dry 
floor is most desirable, and this is 
obtained by ventilation at all times 
and by waterproofing the floor. The 
floor is easily waterproofed by plac- 
ing enough concrete over the gravel 
so it can be leveled off. After this 
subfloor has hardened, a layer of 
melted road asphalt or a layer of 
two-ply roofing paper, with joints 
lapped and sealed, is applied. Three 
inches of concrete over the water- 
proofing is struck off with a straight- 
edge and finished with a wood float. 


A THOROLY insulated wall is an 
important feature. Drop siding is 
applied directly to the studding, 
either with or without building 
paper under it. 

The inside of the house is lined 
with shiplap, matched boards, gal- 
vanized sheet iron, or insulation 
board covered with plaster. This 
lining is placed over waterproof pa- 
per in the colder climates. Such a 
moisture barrier, or vaporproof pa- 
per, prevents the moisture on the 
warm interior from condensing in 
the fill insulation of shavings or 
similar material. 

The straw loft provides an inex- 
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Plan 2 (26 by 30), showing equipment 








A cross section of either Plan 1 or Plan 2 


pensive method of ventilation as 
well as effective ceiling insulation. 
Fresh air enters thru the windows, 
and the warm, moist air works up 
thru the straw pack. 


lr FOR any reason one should wish 
to install a ventilation system other 
than the straw loft, this can be done. 
In this case be sure to insulate the 


ceiling with four to eight inches of 


fill insulation thruout. 

While these plans have been pre- 
pared for the climates having cold 
winter weather, they may be adapted 
to warmer climates by providing 
more -window- or screened openings. 








BLUEPRINTS and lists of mate- 
rials may be had for either Plan 1 or 
Plan 2 by writing Service Building 
Editor, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, low a, and enclos 
ing 25 cents to cover printing and 
mailing costs. Be sure to ask for 
“Successful Farming’s New Laying 
House” and specify either Plan 1 or 2. 
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TIPS THAT YOU 
CAN USE TODAY 


oo Many grass-seed fail- 
ures have already been elimi- 
nated in Wisconsin thru the use of 
a seedbox mounted on a culti- 
packer. Spouts extend down be- 
tween the front and rear rollers. 
The feeding mechanism is oper- 
ated by the drivewheel shown in 
the rear. Very shallow covering is 
accomplished by the rear roller. 
Another year of work will be 
necessary with this attachment 
before definite conclusions are 
drawn as to its efficiency. There 
are, of course, many reasons oth- 
er than planting too deeply that 
cause seeding failures. 


Harness. A radical change in de- 

sign is now Offered by one of the lead- 
ing harness manufacturers. The har- 
ness has no collar or collar pads. 
Instead of pushing with his shoul- 
ders, the horse pulls with his body. 
A leverage arrangement tightens the 
girth as the horse steps into the load. 
The harder he pulls, the tighter the 
harness grips. However, the pressure 
of any one of the pads to the body is 
claimed to be so gentle as to cause 
no discomfort. The regular bridle 
and lines are used but no breeching 
is necessary with this new harness. 
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1 Regent, a new, hard, red, spring wheat from 
Canada and now being tried by North Dakota 
and Minnesota stations, is resistant to leaf- and 
stem-rust. 2 This disease-resistant, early, hull- 
less oat has been named Nakota, is being 
distributed in South Dakota and Minnesota. 3 
North Dakota has also developed Rival, a 
bearded, hard, red, spring wheat ready for gen- 
eral distribution in 1940 for grain farmers 
interested in giving it a regular field trial 


4 The problem of planting grass seeds shallow 
enough is solved with this cultipacker-seeder 


5 Acollarless harness built on an entirely new 
principle is now offered.—Walsh Harness Co. 


Boron. Lately it has been noticed in 
Minnesota that potato-growers who 
have been using a complete ferti- 
lizer reinforced with magnesium, 
boron, or borax, and other rarely 
used elements have had little or no 
hollow heart in their potatoes. The 
Minnesota station recommends that 
yroducers try § pounds per acre of 
sano as a prevention of hollow- 
heart occurrence. New England 
farmers also have used boron suc- 
cessfully. They learned that when 
small amounts of it have been added 
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in the soil, black rot does not ox 
cur in their turnips. 

Michigan onion-growers put- 
ting small quantities of copper 
into their fertilizer have noted 
the improvement—the particu- 
larly thin skin and the enhanced 
quality in the onion crop. Potato- 
producers in the East-Central U. 
S. using a heavy application of 
copper in their late-blight spray 
have found that the tubers. har- 
vested from a crop so treated did 
not turn dark in cooking, while 
those that received no copper 
gave a lot of trouble—a problem 
that has been a headache to po- 
tato-producers in many another 
section. 

In some of the celery-growing 
areas a plant affliction known as 
‘catspaw,” which attacks the 
celery tops and depreciates mar- 
ket value, is defeated by the in- 
clusion of magnesium in the fer- 


tilizer—W. J. H., Minn. 


‘ 


Soybeans With Corn. In growing 
soybeans with corn for silage on 
Ohio State Agricultural Experiment 
Station test plots at Columbus, the 
soybeans reduced the yield of corn 
silage and corn grain, as compared 
with corn alone, regardless of th« 
rate of planting. But the soybeans 
more than made up for the loss 

silage. When corn was planted as 
thickly as it should be for silage, 
soybeans | Continued on page 4° 
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Heres a tread that 


PROVED ITS 
SUCCESS 


years before the first rubber tire 


for tractors was built 

























| Pv a the tread on that Good- 
year Sure-Grip look sort of 
familiar? 







That’s reasonable, because 
you've seen the same principle 
of open bar construction used 
for years on steel wheels. 










HERE’S WHAT ONE FARMER THINKS: 
“Sure-Grips have it all 
over others,” this farmer 
says. “I bought a new 
tractor last Fall equip- 
ped with Goodyear Sure- 
Grip tires, and I cer- 
tainly liked the way they 
would pull a load over 


spots that I used to have s 
re go around on steel wheels. But I hesi 


tated to write before, because I had lots of 
fellows with other makes of tires sede: 
wait until Spring and you'll see you . 
plow heavy sod when it’s a little = 
you can’t plow alfalfa sod even when t = 
is a heavy dew in the morning, as y® 
wheels will spin on one place. 





Look at it and you'll see all 
the lugs are separate. No cor- 
ners, no mud traps to fill up. 








You never saw steel wheels with 
lugs that made a lot of pockets 
where dirt could pack. 








So we figured a rubber tire 
ought to have a tread that would 
stay clean too. 











That’s why we built the Sure- 
Grip. And the Goodyear Sure- 
Grip is the tire for you, for the 
following reasons: 





First, it’s self-cleaning. No tread 
can grip when it’s all clogged 
up. Here’s a tire you can use in 
soft ground, or on sod that’s 


“So that’s why I waited until now to —_ 
Well, I've plowed everything a 
stubble to heavy alfalfa sodandI at a 
it in all kinds of dews and even right = 
a heavy rain, but my Goodyear Sure-Grif 
tires haven't slipped yet. 
“So now even my friends with the = 
makes of tractor tires agree with me si 
the Goodyear Sure-Grips have it over 
rest when it comes to traction. 
k, Route No. 1, Brant, Michigan 













Matt Borsini 
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LIKE THIS — Steel 
wheel makers for 
years have used de- 
signs with separate 
lugs that stay clean. 


THE GREATEST NAME 
= 


a” 


SURE-GRIP- the Self-Cleaning Tractor Tire 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH GOODYEAR TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER KIND 





NOT LIKE THIS — 
Ever clean a horse’s 
hoof? Then you know 
how pockets pack 
with dirt and mud. 


wet with dew early in the 
morning. 


Second, it bites in. Notice how 
every lug stands by itself — 
without “bridges” of rubber 
between lugs to act like sled 
runners. Notice also that these 
lugs are far enough apart, so 
every one gets achance to“bite.” 


Third, all lugs are even-spaced., 
That means even pull, no slip- 
and-grip to cause jerks and 
start spins. 


Of course we built this tire for 
long life. We brace every lug 
by broadening the base — just 
like you’d build a dirt dam in 
a creek, broad at the bottom, 
tapered toward the top. 


You can add it all up as we do 
in the picture of that tire —no 
mud traps—no jerks—no lug 
tear—and when you get that, 
mister, you’ve got the kind of 
tires you want on your tractor. 


IN RUBBER 
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Someone has told us the mills of God 
grind slowly. It has been thus in th 
adoption of soil-management practice 
Alfalfa and sweet clover were availab!| 
and demonstrated a long time before the 
became commonplace. Nor are phosphat 
fertilizers new; they have been known 
and used for decades, and even the cor 
centrated superphosphates have been 
manufactured for nearly 20 years. Man) 
of the experiment stations years ago co! 
ducted tests with phosphates. 

Phosphate (50 pounds per acre) made this difference in corn on R. D. Fenstra's 
South Dakota place. Above and below: phosphated (right), unphosphated (left) YET in only the last two years has a larg 
Northwest grain and supply company 
serving growers in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota, developed 2,0 
Yarmer-users of phosphate—with positiv: 
indication that in three to five years 
thousands more will have been added t 
this number. During the past winter, tw: 
transcontinental railroads in the North 
west operated special trains thru three 
states—Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota—with better crop exhibits 
and meetings, featuring the use of phos 
phate. This school on rails took the stor) 
to 30,000 farm people. Machinery-manu 
facturers have now a pressing demand fo: 
fertilizer-grain drills and fertilizer attach. 
ments for planters in territory which has 
used these implements sparingly befor 
Commercial fertilizer consumption in th 
United States last year reached th 
high total of 7,504,000 tons. Increases 
the Midwest were notable, and it is of in 
terest that superphosphate and concen 
trated or triple superphosphate constitut 
more than 50 percent of all mixed fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer materials. Why? 
A farm manager in the Red River Valley recently 
gave voice to a conclusion to which not a few have 
come. His statement concerns the conviction that 
many farms have arrived at the place where, for th 
time being, continued and extensive use of sweet 
clover from a soil-fertility and crop-yield ee 
is not only unnecessary but is uneconomic. He wil! 
therefore, for at least the immediate future, reduc 


PHOSPHATE 


ON THE CROP MENU 


It is required to strike a natural soil bal- 


ance; will up yields, hasten maturity 


am management in Mid-America is undergo- 
ing the most significant change that has occurred 
since alfalfa and sweet clover were introduced and 
popularized as ingenious nitrogen-fixers while in 
growth—and as unexcelled soil-conditioners when 
plowed and turned into the ground. This change is 
the increased use of phosphate fertilizers, and par- 
ticularly their application with corn, wheat, barley, 
oats, alfalfa, and root crops for efficient farming. 


Phosphated wheat (left) came along far better than the un- 


sweet-clover seedings and work into the use of pho 

phate. This does not contemplate the abandonment 
of sweet clover entirely, but it does emphasize th« 
importance being placed on a new approach to th 
soil-fertility problem. 

For phosphorus is one of the three most essenti: 
plant foods and the one in which most soils, if the 
are deficient at all, are most likely to be lacking. N 
trogen (sweet clover and _ [ Continued on page 22 


Roy Quaintance, Moorehead, Minnesota, fills his new, rub- 


phosphated (right) on the Williamson farm in North Dakota ber-tired drill with ample phosphate for a rich crop yield 
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@ When you invest in a motor truck, what 
is going to be its condition at the end of a 
year of hard service? Or two years, or three? 


A demonstration and a ride, when the 
truck is brand new, can’t tell you what 
you're going to find out after long mileage. 
And that’s what you want to know when you 
buy. Satisfactory performance is common 
enough in most new trucks today, but not 
all trucks can keep on giving you trouble- 
free, low-cost service for long. 


By far the greater part of a truck’s economy 
is in lasting stamina—a steady procession of 
ton-miles delivered over a period of years. 
That is being proved by these all-truck 


At Right: International pickup trucks are available in 
three wheelbase lengths. Capacities }-ton to 1-ton.—> 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS are built for low-cost oper- 
ation in all classes of field and farm-to-market hauling. 
Some are available with a two-speed rear axle. This 
means extra pulling power when you need it in tough 
spots, and speed when you want it over good going. 
If you need a heavy-duty truck, here’s a fact that will 
interest you: International Harvester sells more heavy- 
duty trucks—2-ton and up—than any other three manu- 
facturers combined. 






5, Long Hard Mileage € 
anid Spraé over the Years 


















At Left: The popular In- 
ternational Model D-30 
for 14-ton loads. Also 
available —as Model 
DS-30—with two-speed 
axle which doubles the 
number of forward and 
reverse speeds, 


* Ga aes 
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INTERNATIONALS in the hands of thou- 


sands upon thousands of owners. 


Put your faith in International’s 33-year 
reputation for quality. Solve your hauling 
problem through International ownership 
and turn your mind to other problems. 


Investment in International’s lasting qual- 
ity will give you liberal savings spread over 
many years. Sizes from Half-Ton pickup 
trucks to powerful Six-Wheelers. Ask any 
International dealer or branch to show you 
the right truck for your hauling. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CINCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
















































Amazingly Easy Way to 

_ your start ITY 
RIC 

E ELECT PREPARE NOW 


FOR A BETTER JOB 
Whether your age 
is 16 or 40, let us ANDA FUTURE 


train you to pre- 
pare for positions that lead to good salaries 
in Electricity—NOT by correspondence, but by 
an amazing modern method right here in the 
great Coyne Shops that gives you a practical 
Training in 90 days! Getting into Electricity is 
easier than you imagine if you choose the right 
method. You don’t need previous experience 
or advanced education. You can start anytime 
of the year, as school is in session year round. 


Send Today for Details of 
“Pay -After-Graduation” Plan 


Mail the coupon below and I'll send you all 
details of my monthly tuition plan. Under this 
plan you can get your training first and then pay 
for most of your tuition later in small monthly 
payments extending over a 12 month period, 
starting 60 days after you graduate. 


12 WEEKS’ 
“Learn by Doing” Training 
Right Here in Coyne Shops 


I don't care if you don’t know an armature from 
an air brake—I don’t expect you to! We give you 
12 weeks of practical Shop work in the Big Coyne 
Practical work on real Electrical 









Shops 
equipment. 
MANY EARN WHILE LEARNING 


If you need part time work to help pay your living 
expenses, my employment department will help 
you. When you graduate you can get life- 
time employment service. 


DIESEL REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Right now we are including instruction in Diesel 
Engines, Electric Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning without extra cost so your training 
will be more valuable to you. 


GET MY BIG FREE BOOK 
Coyne is your great chance to get into Electricity. 
This school is 40 years old — Coyne training is 
reliable. You can find out everything absolutely 
free. Simply mail the coupon and ‘a 
let us send you the big, free Coyne 
book with photographs...facts... 
opportunities. Tells you how many FJ 
earn expenses while training and 
how we assist our graduates in the 
field. eas = pam nto you. So act 


= I ole Gaal 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


500 S. PAULINA STREET, Dept. 79-86, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND NOW FOR FULL DETAILS! 









H. LEWIS, President 
c OY NE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept.79-86, C hicago, Il, 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send me your 
big, free catalog with facts about Coyne Training and 
details of your Monthly Tuition Payment Plan 
and other plans to help a fellow get ahead. 

‘AMI SCS eb ebudededstesy ens eee 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


wee eee Vail in envelope or paste on a postcard assaaaas 
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By E. T. Meredith, Jr. 


Optimism, the magic word that 
breathes confidence and hope, is spread- 
ing among businessmen and farmers. 
As I read over the trade papers, market 
bulletins, and the general business and 
farm forecasts, I see optimism on every 
side. Business progresses, farm income 
increases, prospects look bright. 

Almost a billion dollars will soon be 
pouring into farm coffers. Industry as a 
whole is ahead 89.6 percent for the 
second quarter of this year over the 
corresponding period a year ago; steel 
production is ahead of last year; and 
general merchandise sales in small towns 
and rural areas were higher in June than 
in any one month since 1929! 


In RECENT months, I have received a 
great many letters regarding dissension 
among certain farm organizations. Many 
of you are members of these groups, and 
you know better than I do the problems 
and difficulties you have in organizing 
and functioning properly. Frankly, I’m 
not prone to take sides in any argument 
I hear on the subject, but I do feel in- 
clined to point out the need for peace 
and harmony among these groups. 

Organizations have a definite place in 
the progress and development of the 
farm—but only when they serve the 
best interest of the farmer. Co-opera- 
tion can be obtained only when there is 
peace and harmony, and surely the suc- 
cess of these organizations rests in 
bringing about peaceful and better eco- 
nomic conditions. 


| GET a great deal of personal satisfac- 
tion out of receiving letters from you 
folks, and your response to the contest 
announced in my August column Is most 





v¢/ 


SUCCESSFUr 
FARMING | 















IS evil 


gratifying. From your letters it 
dent that a great many of you are giving 
some thought to the subject of waste. 

Because it is necessary for me to writ: 


this column at an early date, and be 
cause the contest letters are still coming 
in, we are holding the contest age unt 
September to. As mentioned in the Au 
gust column, a check for $5 will be paid 
to the writer of the best letter on “Thx 
Elimination of Waste on My Farm, 
and to the writers of the next five best 
letters, checks for $1. I sincerely hop: 
that all of you will get busy right awa 
and send me your entry. 


Here's something for you to think 
about when corn-planting time rolls 
around next spring. Doctor Borst, Ohi 
soil-conservation expert, has just re 
leased scientific evidence unearthed in 
five years of exacting studies on experi 
mental plots. 

There are several reasons why corn | 
regarded as the most erosive hill land 
crop, Doctor Borst points out. Let m« 
quote from a recent bulletin received 
from the Ohio State University on his 
findings: “‘For one thing, the soil is kept 
loose and broken up finely by cultiva 
tion in the period when more than halt 
of the heaviest rains each year occur. 
The most intense rains, which have the 
greatest soil-washing power, occur dur 
ing June, July, and August when corn 
planting cultivation leaves the ground 
in its most vulnerable condition.” 

Doctor Borst advises that the cor! 
should be confined to level or gent 
sloping lands, and that hill farmers had 
better begin thinking about eliminating 
corn from their programs. If corn 
planted on gently sloping land, so 
Saving pré actices, such as contour str} 
cropping, balanced crop rations, a! 
terracing, should be used consistent! 


This symbol of service is worn by the 350 Successful Farming representatives 
who ride the rural routes. These men have more than subscriptions to sell 
They are sent out to show you how our Farm and Home Service Bureau can 


and will help you with the solutions to any problems you may have in the management 
of your home or farm. When one of these men calls at your home, submit your problems 
to him, and he will gladly give, or gladly get, you a dependable, authoritative answer 
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Choice, “Crimp Cut” Prince Albert 


SMOKES 
86 DEGREES 


| COOLER 


rite 

be than the average of the 30 other 
ing of the largest-selling brands 
ay tested —coolest of all! 


oe “TASTY YET MILD 
SAY PIPE-SMOKERS 


Al Drayton speaks up for millions of 
olls pipe-smokers in his remarks 
Jhio about Prince Albert... 


























SCIENCE TESTS THE FACTS ABOUT 


MICROMAX 


... the pipe-smokers’ 
friend! A scientific 
heat-recording ma- 
chine (center of pic- 
ture) that prints the 
actual temperatures 
of tobacco smoke. 
**Mike’’ confirms 
what millions know: 
Prince Albert is the 
COOL-SMOKING 
tobacco! 


Experts of.a nationally known laboratory observing the completely 
automatic finding and recording of temperatures in the recent 
smoking tests on 31 of the largest-selling brands of tobacco 


GROUP of laboratory ex- 

perts (pipe-smokers 
themselves) made impar- 
tial tests to find the 
COOLEST - SMOKING 
tobacco. The printed rec- 
ords show the results al- 
ready given above. Protect 
your mouth from the irri- 
tation and discomfort of 


"RICH VET COOL. 
MAKINS SMOKERS AGREE 


John G. Campbell expresses the sen- 
timents of many a roll-your-owner 
in his comments on Prince Albert... 


7 



























































- excess smoking-heat. : 

| Prince Albert smokes rich, TASTY YOU BET! 
4 MOUTH COMFORT, tasty, yet mellow and MELLOW LL say! 
an i ° 7 . 
ip THATS WHAT | WANT MILD, thanks to choice THERE'S REAL JOY 
wed INA PIPE SMOKE tobaccos and the famous - hf 

om a - “crimp cut” and “no-bite” IN 'MAKINS 
ept AND {| GET IT WITH ar P.A.’s full body 
a ~ and fragrance come Ms 
of COOL SMOKING through gently, because COOL SMOKING, 
ae P.A. smokes so COOL. . »NO-BITE PA. 
the Know the SMOKE-JOY ~\ / 
lur and COMFORT of the : 
on world’s most popular to- 
ind bacco... today! _ 

Ms, ny 

oe Copyright, 1939 ] 
‘ aeecceeeceeemm [PRINCE ALBERT 
i 
18) il i 
ri] / 50 pipefuls of fragrant 
" tobacco in every 
a handy tin of Prince Albert 
ives CRIMP CUT 7 fine roll-your- own 
sell. LONG BURNING PIPE AND cigarettes in every 
- THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE PiclGARE YS | TOBACCE handy tin of Prince Albert 
ems 
wer. 
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Dependable Enghes S 
in Cold Weather 


e3 7 
Demand ( A h am pion 
Spark Plugs 


IT Is THE SIMPLE, inexpensive and well-rewarded practice of 
thousands of farmers, owners of cars, trucks, tractors and other 
motorized farm equipment, to protect their engines against 
hard starting by installing new sets of Champion Spark Plugs 


just before cold weather sets in. 


New Champions insure quick starting in coldest weather; they 
forestall heavy drain on the battery occasioned by hard starting; 
they also minimize the dangers from crankcase dilution due to 
excessive use of the choke—automatic or manual—which is usual 


in cold weather starting and through the warming up period. 


Thus it will be seen that a new set of Champion Spark Plugs 
is cheap insurance against temper-trying delays and needless ex- 
pense. Furthermore, the savings in gas and oil quickly pay for 


the cost of a new set of Champions. 


Insist on. Champions by name, to be sure that you get the 
spark plugs champions use. Dependable dealers everywhere 
sell dependable Champions. 


NSTALI , A PARK PLUGS DEMANI MAME 
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Phosphate 


[ Continued from page 18 * 


legume field) and potassium complete th 
trio. Commonly accepted farming prac 

tice is more likely to supply nitrogen an: 

potassium needs than the phosphate r 

quirement. Properly inoculated an 

thriving fields of legumes may inexper 

sively replenish the soil with nitrogen fo: 
most of the common Cornbelt crops 
Permanent pastures may be an exce} 

tion, as are some of the more or les 

specialty crops, such as potatoes or sugar 
beets, where mixed fertilizers often ar 
recommended. There are, too, some soils 

with serious potassium deficiency whic! 
may be treated accordingly. Plant-food 
faults, however, usually show up first in 
phosphate content. 

Phosphate is not a tonic or a patent 
medicine for soils. A plant food, it in 
duces a more vigorous root development 
and growth, increases stooling or tiller 
ing, stiffens the stalk, advances maturi 
ty, fills the grain, and increases test 
weight and yield. It does not prevent 
lodging but helps the plant resist it, 
and it does not control plant diseases. 
Alfalfa and pastures benefit, as do the 
small grains and row crops. "Both yield 
and feeding value are improved. 

Maturity of phosphated grains is 
advanced from two to five days; corn, 
eight to 14 days. Yield increases on 
wheat average four to five bushels an 
acre, with a range from nothing to 1¢ 
bushels. The average increases on barley 
are from eight to 10 bushels, running 
from one to 20 bushels, and the in- 
creases on corn are about the same as 
for barley. 


A CREDITABLE record was reported 
last year by Albert Johnson, Osanabrock, 
North Dakota, who got an 11.6-bushe! 
difference between phosphated and non- 
phosphated wheat, and increased the 
test weight by 24 pounds per bushel. 
Frank Kukowski, at Georgetown, Minne- 
sota, saw the value of increased test 
weight i in wheat. He phosphated part of 
a 20-acre field of this grain and at har- 
vest it tested 55 pounds per bushel, while 
that next to it and not phosphated 
tested only 51 pounds. The yield also 

was improved. The difference in test 
weight, however, made a difference in 
price at the market. Mr. Kukowski 
says a $27.50 investment in phosphate 
netted him $105. 

Ned Wizer, at Ulen, Minnesota, got 
an unusual performance with barley 
last year. Phosphated barley on his 
farm yielded 32 bushels per acre more 
than that not getting the fertilizer. Nu- 
merous examples could be cited with 
corn: F. W. Reich, Ortonville, Minne- 
sota, increased his corn yield 12 bushels 
per acre over non-phosphated corn in 
the same field. 

Average yields at the South Dakota 
station over a 20-year period are shown 
as follows: 


Yield Increase 
Crop No Yield Bushels 
Phosphate Phosphate Per Acre 


Corn 34.2 41.6 7.4 
Wheat 14.2 19.3 4.8 
Oats 34-5 43-9 9-4 
Barley 29.4 39.1 9-7 


Farmers using a good deal of barn 
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yard manure, a fine practice, frequently 
question whether they would be bene- 
fited by phosphate. Barnyard manure 
is not a balanced plant food, since a ton 
of it contains about 10 pounds of 
nitrogen, 11 pounds of potash, and only 
five pounds of phosphate. At the Ohio 
Experiment Station, manure applied 
eight tons to the acre and supplemented 
with phosphate in a corn, wheat, clover 
rotation increased the yield by 9.8 
bushels of corn per acre, 6.2 bushels of 
wheat, and 1,351 pounds of clover hay 
compared with the same quantity of 
manure unreinforced by phosphate. 


BECAUSE of the impracticabilities and 
the imperfections of chemical soil tests, 
it is recommended, where phosphate is 
concerned, that the best soil test is a 
imited field trial. Such tests are sug- 
gested on what is considered the most 
fertile field on the farm, as the chances 
are it is overbalanced with nitrogen. Us- 
ing phosphate on an early-planted crop 
will give the plants a chance to feed 
while the soil may be cold and wet. 
Phosphate quality in the fertilizers 
carrying different percentages—such as 
16, 20, or 45 percent—is the same. The 
percentage is the only important thing 
that varies, and this shows the amount 
in a form available for plant use. The 
amount applied will depend to a great 
degree on this percentage. In the case 
of 45-percent phosphate, in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, 50 
pounds per acre are recommended for 
orn, wheat, barley, rye, and oats; for 
alfalfa, about 100 to 125 pounds; pota- 
toes, 100 to 150 pounds; sugar beets, 60 
pounds. Applications of the other phos- 
‘hates would be increased or decreased 
from those figures in proportion to the 
amount of phosphate they have avail- 
ble. With 20-percent phosphate, 244 
mes as much would be put on, or 1124 
Mounds per acre for corn, compared with 
so pounds where 45-percent is used. 
\pplication on corn, grain, or root 
crops should be in the row, since it will 
be used more effectively in close proxim- 
ty to the seed, and the cost of applying 
s less. A number of farmers who broad- 
cast it on wheat in 1937 did not obtain 
satisfactory results, altho that method 
s recommended for alfalfa and pastures. 


_ 


Bi ST results are obtained when ferti- 
er attachments for planters and com- 
bination fertilizer-grain drills are used. 
The drills have an additional box for the 
fertilizer. Most of the leading implement 
firms manufacture such equipment. For 
small grain only and on small patches 
five to 20 acres, the phosphate can 
mixed with the grain and seeded 
hru a regular grain drill, increasing the 
size of the opening. Care must be exer- 
cised. Feed and gear parts should be 
oiled and, when the job is finished, the 
| flushed out with hot water and 
oiled again. One farmer seeded his grain 
and followed with an old drill filled with 
phosphate, running it in the same drill 
rows. Another developed the idea of 
ng a grasshopper-bait-spreader. 


¢ 


N CONCLUSION, it can be said that 
me soils never had an abundance or 
n an adequate amount of phosphate, 
even when they were prairie sod. Not 
y does its application replenish the 
w material out of which crops and 
estock are manufactured, but it is a 
ve to a balanced food ration for crops. 








NEED MORE 
BE SAID 7 
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Nationally Famous 
Research Organization 


x Cars up 


NEW 
LOW PRICE 
$9.65 


per gallon 






PRESTONE 


ANTI-FREEZE 


“Prestone” anti-freeze contains NO alcohol... gives off NO dangerous fumes. 
There's NO fire hazard ... NO odor. One filling lasts all winter long. Made 
with highly refined and purified ethylene glycol fortified with exclusive 
ingredients. Guaranteed in writing. See your dealer today and—Smile with 
“Prestone” anti-freeze—let others boil! 


“PRESTONE™ ANTI-FREEZE 


TRADE -MARK 
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DOUBLE-CROSSED! 


Don’t give your face a raw deal 
in the morning! Don’t double- 
cross it! Switch to Star Blades 
and remove all trace of stubble 
the first time! Once over with 
Star and you're clean because 
it’s extra keen! Get cool, 
smooth shaves—get Star. 
world’s largest-selling single 
edge blade. Famous since 1880. 


Star Blade Division, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Safety Razor Corp., 


WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


Sprains RELIEVED 
Quickly 


Strained 
Muscles 
Eased 
While 
Horse 
Works 





Absorbine Sends Relief Direct 
To Muscles and Ligaments 


SPRAIN doesn't have to lay your horse up. 

When you use Absorbine, he can do light 
work while he is being treated. Absorbine speeds 
relief direct to muscles, ligaments. It increases 
the flow of blood through them and the blood 
carries off the congestion. Will not blister. Many 
veterinarians have used it for over 40 years! At 
druggists. $2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, use Absorbine Jr. 
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WHEN THE FARM BOY R 


ets His Gun 


By W. W. Wheatly 


No HUNTING experience of later life 
can possibly equal the thrill that comes 
when you step out of the house on a 
frosty autumn morning, with your gun 
tucked under your arm, and work down 
thru the stubble and on into the wood- 
lot. With senses keyed for the sudden 
burst of whirring wings almost under- 
foot, or the flash of brown fur in the 
distance, what a pleasure it is to know 
that your gun is right and that your 
choice of right-sized shot or cor- 
rectly loaded ammunition will bag your 
game. 

That choice of gun and ammunition 
depends largely on the kind of hunting 
you'll do. You want a gun that will team 
up with you. Is most of your shooting 
at game birds in normal cover or in open 
fields—or at rabbits, squirrels, coons, 
or foxes at fairly close range? If so, a 
shotgun is the gun for you. But if your 
game is likely to be out beyond 50 yards, 
in difficult stalking territory, then con- 
centrate your money on the reliable .22. 

First, let’s suppose a shotgun seems 
to be the wise choice. We’ll have to nar- 
row our selection down to one particular 
shotgun. So we had better decide be- 
tween a single-shot and a repeater. The 
choice here is governed largely by what 
you wish to pay. The repeating shotgun 
offers the advantages of speed—fast 
work on successive shots. But for the 
young hunter, accuracy is perhaps more 
important than the ability quickly to 
place a second shot. The new, ultra- 
modern, single-shot guns which are sold 
at exceptionally low prices are depend- 
able and really hard-hitting. Don’t 
make the mistake of thinking that you 
require a repeater to qualify as a sports- 
man. As a matter of fact, it is likely that 
your early experience with a single-shot 
will make youa good hunter, because you 
are going to place your shots carefully. 

When you have made your decision 
as to the type of gun you want, there is 
still the matter of its gauge. You will 
probably pass up the 12-gauge as being 
a trifle too heavy. The 16-gauge is an 
excellent gun to consider, and you will 
wish to give serious thought to the 
popular .410. There is nothing better 
than a .410 shotgun for a light, fast- 
handling gun on small game. When you 
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swing it on swift-flying birds you'll fi 
it accounts for plenty. If you miss wit 
it, you miss c/eaner than with guns 
larger bore; and this is something t 
consider, because no sportsman likes [Rts 
to wound game. When you kill, you &/// BG 
cleaner, too—another important co! 
sideration. Your shot spread with tl! 
little gun at 30 yards is a circle abo 
two feet wide. There is not enough 
coil in a .410 bore to bother anyone. Its 
light weight makes a whale of a differ 
ence in a day’s hunt, and it is economic 
Now, in picking your shotgun, fellows, 
see that your gun “feels good”’ in your 
hands, and that it comes up to your 
shoulder quickly and easily. Then you 
know that it has the proper balance and 
that you can soon make it a part of y: E 
Here’s an easy way to judge the fit of 
gun: Hold the gun normally in your 
right hand and place your finger over § Bb 
the trigger. With the gun held vertically, 
the middle of the heel-plate should just 
rest comfortably in the crook of y 
elbow. 
Test the action and see that it wor 
smoothly and without friction. Be 
you understand and can easily oper 
the safety catch and other features. 


= 


As: THE owner of a new gun, your next 
concern is ammunition. Here again y: 
can’t afford to take chances with an) 
thing but the highest quality. Whatever 
you're shooting, whether game or farm 
pests, when buying shells never forget 
they are equally as important as your 
gun and should measure up to it as f 
partners. 

Shot size is not regulated entirely by 
the game you are hunting. Some hunters 
are naturally quick shots and others are 
a bit slower. If you find that you are in 
the fast-shooting group, you need the 
smaller-sized shot with greater quantit) 
and more dense pattern. If you are one 
of the slower shots, you require a slightly 
larger size to provide velocity and power 

bring down game at longer ranges & « 
with fewer pellets. Follow this tip and 
you will soon be shooting with confi 
dence and ability. The following shot } 
size table will be a good basis upo! 
which to build your individual requir 
ments: | Continued on page 
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| drink liquor? And who says I get into 
night club jams?” 

“Nobody, Bill. Nobody. I was just 
tryin’ t’ tell you this was different. A 

a kid in a hospital. You know the 

who lost his father an’ mother in a 
fre an’ almost got boined t’ death 
himself.” 

‘‘He keeps askin’ for you, Bill. Y’know 
iow kids are. He’s from the Senator’s 
istrict so the Senator promised to have 

u go up and cheer him. Y’ won’t go 
back on th’ Senator—on the kid, I 
mean?” 

“4 kid, huh? I guess I can make it. 
Wait til I get dressed.” 


A CAR containing Barton, the mayor- 
® ality candidate, and party that included 
©. newspaper photographer pulled into 

the grounds of the limestone edifice of 

mercy. Inside the hospital a nurse and 
iter a white-coated intern explained the 
les which forbade so large a visiting 
egation; but when Baker eloquently 


‘ll find Hdetailed who Senator Murray was and 
S with BM would be, reluctantly the intern yielded. 
uns of The group filed out of an elevator into 
ing to Ma cheerful children’s ward of white-cur- 
| likes {J tained partitions and a frieze of Mother 
ou k:/l Goose characters. A moment later the 
t con- M}visitors were standing around a bed 
h this where dark eyes widened in fright at the 
about JJ sudden appearance of so many men and 


gh re- then found comfort in one face of that 
ne. I ts group. 































differ- The smile of just friendship warmed 
ymical. JF into something more, and the dark eyes 
ellows, HB became black buttons in the pale face 
n your § and against the background of the white 
» your B pillow. Those eyes saw a photograph 
you'll come to life. 
ce and 
of you. B \RTON slid intoa chair near the head 
At of a Bof the bed. “Hi, Kid.” 
| your “Gee, you look just like the pictures of 
r over § Kill Barton. You ain’t—aren’t Bill Bar- 
ically, H ton, are you?” 
ld just “In the flesh.” The grin widened. 
f your @ What's your name?” 

‘“‘Joe—Joseph Flynn. The kids call me 
works 
re SUT 
perat 
S. 
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quire She says if she had a friend she 
age 44 wouldn't be going out with me!” 

















Irs A GOOD INSTRUMENT 


TO USE BECAUSE BACK OF IT 
THERE ARE FRIENDLY AND COM- 


PETENT PEOPLE SERVING YOU 










.« - ABOUT 300,000 OF THEM 
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SAVE YOUR FARM 


@ At this season, most farmers are 
taking a look ahead—at the Spring 
that lies beyond the winter months 
so soon upon us. You'll shortly be at 
fall plowing in preparation for next 
year’s crop. 

But there’s more than one season 
ahead, more than one season’s crop to 
plan for.’ Way off there—toward time’s 
horizon—is the season when you're 
not going to be around to see that 
things are done and done right. When 
that time comes, there can be one crop 
your wife and the beys can harvest— 
to keep them safe and sound and on 
the farm—where they want to be. 


READ OUR NEW BOOKLET— 
“THE CROP THAT MIGHT SAVE YOUR FARM” 


Here in a few interesting pages are all the facts about this 
Northwestern Mutual insurance for farmers. You'll enjoy read- 
ing it, and we suspect you'll be mighty pleased to see how 
easy it is to protect your family's future—and your own. Send 
the coupon below for your copy. No charge, of course. 


Th 


Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





COVER 700,000 MEMBERS 





The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., 720 E. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Without obligation—mail the booklet “The Crop 
That Might Save Your Farm.” 


That crop is life insurance— Not a 
big, expensive policy, but a simple 
form just built for a farmer’s needs and 
purse. It will, for instance, pay your 
wife $50 a month (or more) for 3 or 
5 years. We call it “The Hired Man 
Policy” because it will allow her to 
pay for help to keep the farm running. 


Best thing about this Northwestern 
Mutual policy is the ease with which 
you can buy it. Like as not three hogs, 
four or five lambs, half a feeder steer, 
or Sunday eggs will carry this insur- 
ance—and you'll hardly know you're 
paying for it. 





Re ee ee Suen ack ee eee, LO meee 
SE A SOND ay occ o cakdaneadstette tiers shana 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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‘Do-Do.’ Only Nurse doesn’t like t! 


name. She doesn’t like me to say ‘ain’t.’” 


“Joe, Call-Me-Do-do, Flynn. That 
a swell name. And you tell your « 
fat nurse I said so.” 

Joe was torn between a conflict 
emotions and loyalties. The King car 
no wrong; and yet he was wrong ab 
Nurse Kennedy. 

“She ain’t—isn’t old and fat. She’ 
swell.” 

But Baker and the Senator were a: 
ious to be included. They had to g 
placed for a picture. Barton and J 
ignored them, content to stare ate 
other. 

“Didja bring me a ball, Bill—wit 
your name on it?” 

“T’ll bring it t’morrow. I’ll have 
the boys put their Hancocks on it. | 
get Van der Meer and Lombardi 
the rest of the Reds, too. That ball w 
be crawling with names. Only you’ve g 
to get better. We don’t like puttin’ our 
name on a ball unless a guy can co 
out an’ see us.” 

“Yeah, Bill—I’ll get better...” 

A BULB flashed. Do-do jumped. Be- 
hind a white curtain a childish voice 
cried plaintively in fright. Wails re 
sounded thru the ward. 

“Quiet, children. Quiet.”” The voic 
compelling and yet modulated, sooth 
ingly sounded above the increasing ch 
rus. ‘“‘Bobby—stop. Angela. Sadie. 
Hush!” 

She came to the bed. To Bill Barton 
she seemed to float, perhaps because of 
the white habiliments whose harsh lines 
failed to belie the slender, graceful form 
that must surely go with such a pretty 
face. This face was topped by a funny, 
little white hat perched atop gleaming 
hair. And just now those blue eyes 
flashed like sunlit diamonds and the 
slightly retroussé nose and deft chin 
were up-tilted in anger. 

“Put that camera away.’ 

The moocher stepped forward impor 
tantly. “Lady, this is Senator Murray—” 

“| don’t care who he is. I don’t care 
who any of you are.” 

“Yeah? And this is Bill Barton of the 
Giants, the ball club—” 

“A ball player?’ Angry blue eyes met 
wondering brown. Despite impressions 
created by news accounts, Bill Barton 
knew very little about women. 

The moocher persisted. ““You don’t 
understand, Toots... ” 

“I understand only too well.’’ Red 
lips set in a tight line. “‘A political cand 
date and a ball player could use some 
publicity and so the tragedy of a help- 
less boy must be exploited. Shall you 
go or must I call the police?” 

The Senator thrust himself forward 
as if he had already taken the oath of 
office. “Young lady—your name, please.” 

The blue eyes never wavered. “Ken- 
nedy—Muriel Kennedy. There is anoth- 
er Miss Kennedy on the staff. I wouldn't 
want you to make a mistake.” 

The Senator dipped his head impor- 
tantly and led the delegation away 
from the bed. Bill Barton lingered. 

“Listen,” he said: “I want you to 
know I think you’re right. I didn’t see 
the play. I guess I ain’t smart like you.’ 

“T wish you would go.” The tone was 
softer, but just as firm. 

“Yes’m.” But at the end of the bed 
the ball player turned and that quick 
smile of his broke with boyish sudden 
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ness. ““She ought to be an umpire, Do-do. 
Can she toss ’em out.” 

Bill Barton retired early that night, 
following a long walk, but he did not 
fall asleep immediately. His thoughts 
ran mostly to white: white corridors, 
white uniforms, and a _ boy’s white 
features. 

The nurse—what’s her name? Ken- 
nedy—was right. But she should have 

et him explain. Do-do liked baseball. 
Maybe nurses didn’t; but kids did. Why, 
he had even promised Do-do an auto- 
graphed ball. Couldn’t trust things like 
that to the mail. No—he would have to 
bring that himself. 

Visiting hour the next evening found 
the homerun-hitter at the boy’s bedside, 

ndeveninone night Bill Barton thought 
1e could see an improvement. He had 
several gifts for Do-do, including a white 
portable radio; but the present of most 
mport was the ball. 

Reverently the boy turned the ball 
over and over and his eyes lit up each 
time he spelled out another of the names 
traced on the white horsehide. 

“Do-do, where’s the nurse that was 
here last night?” 

“With Doctor Anton. This is her night 
off. They said good night to me before 
they went out. Don’t you like her?” 

“IT guess I didn’t make much of an 
impression. Maybe you can put in a 
word for me. Who is Doctor Anton?” 

‘Oh—just Doctor Anton.” 

“Sounds like a guy that would take 
her to the art museum.” 

“No—I heard them say something 
about a Club Mayfair.” 

Barton started and looked intently at 
the boy. ““Do-do, did she say anything 
about me being in the paper?” 

‘Sure. She read me all about the ball 
game. Only there was one part she didn’t 
read. She said it was an editorial. What’s 
an editorial, Bill?” 

“That’s the part like the death col- 
umn and real-estate notices.” A buzzer 
sounded. ““That means all out, I guess. 
I'll be seein’ you, Do-do.” 

Bill Barton walked to the nearest news- 
stand where he bought all the early edi- 
tions he could find. He crossed to a 
near-by park and sat on a bench beneath 
a light and he thumbed thru editorial 
pages until his scanning eyes found a 
line of type: “PLAYBOY BARTON.” 

He crumpled the paper-and threw it 
intoa near-by receptacle. If Nurse Ken- 
nedy wanted to read about him why 

in’t she stick to the sport pages? 

On an impulse he boarded a waiting 
Kifth Avenue, Washington Square bus 
and took a seat on the top deck. As the 
green bus progressed downtown, young 



















USE LESS GAS — 


GET MORE POWER 
with clean spark plugs 


If your car, truck or tractor was 
built in the past five years, you’re 
one of those who can enjoy y wt 
tant savings through AC’s farm 
spark plug plan. 

Modern engines operate at faster 
speeds, higher temperatures, and 
higher compressions. Octane rat- 
ings on gasolines have been raised 
to meet these conditions. As 
a result, oxide coating forms 
faster on spark 
plugs. So, plugs 
need cleaning 
much more fre- 
quently. And 


THIS IS THE 
SIGN 


of Plug Cleaning 
“by the AC Method” 


















x ewe 
CLEANING STATION 


your spar 


HERES WHERE 
YOU SAVE / 


—for thirty years 
THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 


International Trucks and Tractors, Allis-Chalmers 
Tractors; Diamond-T, White, GMC, and Chevrolet 
Trucks; Chevrolet, Pontiac, Packard, Olds, Nash, 
Buick, Cadillac and LaSalle cars—are some of the 
well-known tractors, trucks, and cars which use AC 
Quality peo Plugs as standard equipment. Trust 

plug requirements to the same brand of 
spark plugs which engine manufacturers select. 


Get a set—and Get the difference 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION « General Motors Corporation » FLINT, MICH. 






they need accurate regapping 
oftener. 


It’s a known fact that dirty plugs 
waste as much as 10% of the fuel, 
and cut engine power up to 21%. 
Oxide coating and widened gaps 
are the reasons. Tie these facts to 
the conditions just mentioned, and 
you can see why the AC Method 
of plug cleaning and regapping 


will save money for you. 


THE AC PLAN 


1 Have dirty plugs cleaned and re- 
gapped every 4,000 miles (for cars 
and trucks), and at least twice a year 
(for all other engines). 

2 Keepa spare set of plugs on hand, so 
you won't tie up your engine while 
the dirty plugs are being cleaned. 

3 Replace worn plugs every 10,000 
miles, on cars and trucks. Replace 
worn tractor, and other plugs, at 
least once a year. 


Plug cleaning by a registered AC 
Cleaning Station —there’s one in 
town—costs only 5c a plug. It takes 
only a few minutes. It means more 
gas mileage and more power out- 
put. And that means money saved! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
"Spark Plugs in Today’s Engines” 
A digest of the experience of thousands of 
service stations in better care and use of plugs. 
Write to: Service Department, AC mnece Plug 
Div., General Motors Corporation, Flint, Mich. 
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HE fire gongs sound . . . and the 

children march quickly, quietly, 
without panic, to safety. For this is just 
like the many previous calls to fire drill. 
Countless parents . . . on farms, in villages, 
towns and cities owe the lives of their 
children to the faithful practice of fire drills. 
The modern school fire drill grew out of the 
safety campaign that 200 leading capital stock* 
fire insurance companies have been conducting 
for years in co-operation with school authori- 
ties and officials of communities. Among other 
things, these companies devised the widely-used 
Self-Inspection Form, which calls for fire drills 
and frequent inspection with the help of local 
fire departments. 

But, while much has been accomplished to- 
ward lessening the danger of fire in America’s 
schools, the present average of five school fires 
a day proves there is still much to be done. So 


these fire insurance companies continue their 


The advice and service of the fire insurance E ss . “ » . 
Asiaahs tis yale asides aaa ts Geena nation-wide campaign for safer rural and city 
if you sustain = loss . . « particularly if schools, by encouraging better building laws, 
you have had him “plan” vour insurance ad . 

before a loss occur safer construction, safer equipment. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 85 John Street, New York « Est. 1866 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound 
protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, 
its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely 
normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its 
organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents 


everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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couples climbed to the upper dec} 
Everyone seemed to be with some 
else. He was a guy they wrote editor) 
about and yet he was more alone tl 
anyone in New York. 

Acting on a second impulse he press 
a button as the bus crossed 14th, and 
descended to the street where he hai 
a taxi. “Club Mayfair,” he directed. 

A swarthy manager, thin-waisted 
his tuxedo, stepped forward to meet t 


ball player. “Bill, I’m sorry about last 


night. I told the newspaper boys t! 
they got it all wrong.” 

Barton’s eyes tightened. “That do 
do me any good after the story 
printed,” he said tersely. “Get me 
place where the stewies won’t be fall 
all over me.” 


Nicut clubs spelled LIFE for Bart: 
The silken shoulders, flashing diamon 
and gay smiles on pretty faces; t 
sound of joyous laughter mingled wit 
the swing music and clinking of ste 
ware; and the scent of exotic perfun 
afforded him an indescribable content 
ment. He asked only to sit and wat 

Somewhere in a brain that rarely 
dulged in introspection there seemed 
exist a realization that he was here o: 
thru the lottery of birth that gave 
him exceptional co-ordination of mus« 
and nerve impulse, and so, like a n 
lionaire for a day, he wanted to crow 
as much of life as possible into the s] 
allotted to him. 

Some time passed before his search 
eyes found her. The change from the : 
membered nurse’s uniform to a silk 
evening gown had complicated his n 
sion. Barton shifted his attention to her 
companion and saw a slight, dark-fea 
tured chap with a thin, professior 
moustache. Like Barton, they appear: 
satisfied to sit at a table some distan 
from the dancing floor and to be « 
servers. 

As the orchestra turned from hot 
music to a dreamy ballad Barton saw 
them rise to dance. He saw Muriel K« 
nedy ask her escort a question and saw 
him glance at his watch. 

And then, above the chatter and th: 
laughter, there sounded a woman’s 
scream followed by two staccato ex] 
sions. Barton saw a woman run in on 
direction and a man wearing a top c 
dash toward the kitchen. At one tabi: 
spilled glass poured amber liquor across 
the snowy damask and besid@ it spre 
a carmine stain from the forehead of 
slumped figure! 


WHILE startled guests sat transfix 
Bill Barton saw Doctor Anton, followed 
by Muriel Kennedy, run to the scene of 
the shooting. Barton arrived in time t 
see the doctor wet a napkin from a water 
carafe and use it as an emergen¢ 
spleget. He drew back, however, a! 
turned to Muriel. 

“He’s dead.” Medical certainty ga\ 
way to curiosity. “Il wonder why he was 
killed.” 

Two uniformed police officers arri\ 
with unusual promptness, possibly fr 
a traffic beat or a passing prowl < 
One remained by the door to turn back 
the guests who sought to make a hu: 
ried exit while the other came to t 
scene of the tragedy. The latter grabb 
Doctor Anton. 

“What are you touchin’ this stiff 
for?” he demanded angrily. 

“I’m a doctor.” 
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“Yeah? Who called you? Get over 
there—I’ll talk to you in a minute.” He 
propelled the young doctor in the general 
direction of the wall. In attempting to 
follow him Muriel Kennedy bumped 
into Bill Barton. Their eyes met and he 
10ticed only that obvious relief came. 

“Please help us,” she begged. “‘Doc- 
tor Anton goes on duty and must get 
back to the hospital. If he is questioned 
here there may be some horrible pub- 
licity that will ruin his career. He is doing 
such splendid work in infantile-paralysis 
research. Can’t you help us to get out?” 

“Sure,” said Bill. ““Get the doctor and 
follow me.” 

The ball player, trailed by Muriel and 
the doctor, threaded his way thru the 
crowd milling about the stubborn police 
officer. 

“What would they give me,” he 
asked of the burly cop, “‘if 1 bounced one 
F your button?” 

The cop recognized him. ‘Don’t be 
funny, Bill...” 

Knuckles met the rugged chin of the 
majesty of the law! 

Somewhat like the affair at Lexington, 
this was the sock heard around the 
world, or at least the baseball world. The 
tabloids demanded to know whom Bill 
Barton was shielding. The police had 
eliminated the ball player from any 
actual participation in the murder itself 
and had established to their satisfac- 
tion that the killing was a jealous-hus- 
band affair, but they were curious as to 
the identity of the blonde the ball player 
had spirited out of the Club Mayfair. 
The public was equally curious. 


THE police discharged Bil! Barton and 
the Giants suspended him “‘indefinitely,” 
which meant to those familiar with base- 
ball’s method of dealing with its recal- 
citrants that Barton’s career as a ball 
player had ended. 

Muriel Kennedy was not one of those 
who understood the inside workings of 
baseball, but when Bill Barton came to 
the hospital and sought her out, the 
mere fact that he had been suspended 
caused her anxiety. She wanted to know 
the extent of “indefinitely.” 

“Oh—till this jam blows over, and 
when they figure they need me.” 

“It is all so unfair,” she protested. “I 
am going to call the newspapers and 
tell them the truth.”” She turned as if to 
carry out her intention, but he caught 
her by the arm and in doing so brought 
her closer to him than she had ever been. 
Her flushed face was just below his and 
strands of golden hair beneath the stiff 
white cap brushed across his cheeks. 
His throat tightened and for a moment 
he could not speak. 

“I was afraid you might do something 

ke that so I came down to head you off. 
| busted a cop and made the front pages. 
It’s what I did and not why I did it that 
got me bounced, that and some jams I 
got into before I ever met you—so 
your gettin’ mixed up won’t do any 
LOC »d.”” 

“But it is so unfair.” 

“If you get your name in this they'll 
ask questions here at the hospital and 
that means the doctor will go to bat for 
you and maybe bust up his career. 
What’s a job in baseball compared to 
that? You know, with all the sick kids 

like Do-do.” 

“Like Do-do,” she repeated softly, 

nd her eyes became misty. “That is 
why I am all con- [ Continued on page 38 





Bo Kind 


— for MILDNESS cn coo 
fine old af 7h 
Kentucky Burley 40 
aged in wood 
—the FLAVOR 
of pure maple 
sugar for extra 
good taste 
Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
Rolls smooth in a cigarette 


Better tobacco Copyright 1939, 
both LicGeTt & MYERS 
for bot Tosacco Co, 
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AVE money grinding feed... 
grind it faster ... put a lighter 
power load on your tractor 
with the fast-working John Deere 
10-inch Hammer Mill—the gen- 
eral-purpose mill that does better 
work in ear corn, shelled corn, 
all small grains, hay or cured 
fodder crops. 


The John Deere is a quality- 
built, all-steel mill. New-type heat- 
treated steel hammers; tough, high- 
carbon steel rotor shaft which runs 
on heavy-duty New Departure bail 
bearings; powerful, heavy-duty 
fan; big-capacity feed collector 
with sacking attachment or wagon 
spout; and unusually light power 
requirements are features you'll 
like. 

See this better hammer mill at your 


John Deere dealer’s. It will pay for 
itself on your farm. 


FOR FREE FOLDER, Mail Coupon Below 


JOHN DEE E RE E, Moline, Il., Dept. HO-38 


Please send me Free 2-color folder on the John 
Deere Hammer Mill. 


IEA iiniy one Pe adibe 0.40 on oh eee bs bmn 


TRO asics 50 aids 5 ee ee as 





BEFORE BUILDING 
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PLAN FOR GREATER 
FARM PROFITS! 


Get (1) more production 
(2) quicker growth (3) more 
profit from livestock, 
poultry, hogs housed in 
Clay equipped buildings. 
Clay helps you plan mon- 
ey-making farm buildings. 
New 1940 Catalog FREE! 
Check this advertisement 
and mail with your name 
and address. 
{] Dairy Barn Equipment 
{] we House Equip- 

ment 
[1] Hog House Equipment 
[}] Horse Barn Equipment 
e Farm Building Venti- 

lation 

CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1039 Reed St., Cedar Falls, la. 
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One of the ‘‘choice” lambs, as classified by experts at an Illinois lamb-grading demonstration 


BREED NEWS 


SHEEP. Southern Illinois is rough, much 
less fertile than the rich Cornbelt coun- 
ties to the north. Faced with the prob- 
lem of more efficient land use in that 
area, many harried farmers are turning 
to sheep. 

That above-average grade and weight 
market lambs can be produced on south- 
ern Illinois land was evident at a recent 
lamb-grading and marketing demon- 
stration on the University of Illinois’ 
Dixon Springs experimental livestock- 
pasture tract. Visiting farmers watched 
interestedly as expert graders weighed 
and graded 292 Hampshire, Southdown, 
and Shropshire lambs—lIllinois’ three 
major sheep breeds. 

Main purpose of the University’s 
Dixon Springs sheep experiments: to de- 
termine any difference in weight and 
grade of lambs sired by purebred Hamp- 
shire, Southdown, and Shropshire rams. 
This year, 92 lambs out of the 292 were 


selected by the graders for market. Of 


the selected lambs, those sired by Hamp- 
shire rams led (Hampshire lambs were 





Sheppard Haynes; Government poultry spe- 
cialist, holds the USDA new small-type turkey 
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also first in the 1938 exper! iments). T] 
Hampshires averaged 86.3 pound 
Shropshires, 781 2 pounds; Southdown 
78 pounds. 

All ewes used were Western, were fe 
corn, silage, small amounts of soybea 
oil meal and limestone as supplement 
The lambs were not creep-fed, but r 
ceived very small amounts of grain ar 
silage; their pasture consisted of Korea 
Lespedeza, bluegrass, and red top. 


Poultry Congress. Biggest convention 
9g = 


the United States this year, the World’s 
Poultry Congress proved worthy of 


the billion-dollar-a-year poultry indu 
try it represented. Held in 
it attracted over a million visitors, 11 
cluding official delegates from all 4 
states, 45 foreign nations. 

Among the 10,000 assorted fowl « 
exhibit, the USDA’s new small-tyy 
turkey attracted much attention. D« 
signed to meet consumer demand for 
smaller bird 
short legs, long keel bone, an abundanc 
of meat. It will finish at 24 weeks, ton 
at that time weighing 12 to 17 poun 
and hens weighing seven and one-h: 
to 10 pounds. 

Several of the standard varieties, t 
wild turkey, and White Austrian turke 
have been crossed in its development. 


American Royal. In 1898, the America 
Royal Hereford Show was first he 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Now call 
the American Royal Live Stock She 
and in its 41st year, the “Royal” is Ist 
recognized as an outstanding Herefor 
show; but in the intervening years man 
other classes have been added. 

Of particular interest at this year 
show, which is scheduled for October 
to 21, 1s the carlot fat cattle show. A: 
cording to Secretary A. M. Patterso: 
this division has probably done as muc 
as any other section of the America 
Royal to acquaint the consumer with t! 


advancing strides being made by thi 


Cleveland, 


x 


, it has a compact body with 


livestock industry toward better meat. 
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Trail rides, designed to test saddle-horse per- 
formance, are becoming increasingly popular 


Trail Rides. Two 100-mile trail rides, de- 
signed to stimulate greater interest in 
the breeding and use of good saddle 


T 


\ 


Q 


rses, have been announced recently. 
.e first ride, sponsored by the Town 

Country Equestrian Association 
| the Horse and Mule Association of 


merica, will be held October 6, 7, and 
at Chicago, Illinois. The second ride, 


sponsored by the lowa Horse and Mule 
Breeders’ Association and the Meredith 
Publishing Company, will be held Octo- 


Forty miles in 


13, 14, and 15, at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Each ride will last three days and will 
cross-country over marked trails. 
in approximately seven 
urs will be covered by the contestants 
each of the first two days. On the 
ird day, the remaining 20 miles will 
ridden in three hours. 
\ trail ride, according to Wayne Dins- 


ore, Secretary of the Horse and Mule 


\ssociation of America, is not a race to 


ver the distance as quickly as possi- 
, but a contest to ride the 100 miles 
the allotted time and finish with the 
rse in as near the starting condition 
possible. “All the things that go to 
ke up show horses are disregarded. It 
not what a horse looks like but what 
can do that counts.” 
Further information concerning the 
s may be obtained by writing the lowa 


rail Ride Committee, 1716 Locust 
treet, Des Moines, Iowa, and the Chi- 


goland Trail Ride Committee, 407 
ith Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Coming Events 


mber 11-12—Annual Convention American 
bean Association, Madison, Wisconsin 
mber 10-16—Kansas Free Fair, 


sas 


Topeka, 
mber 16-23 


Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, 


ber 17-23—FEastern 
ngfield, Massachusetts 
ember 23-30—Oklahoma State Fair and 
position, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
ber 25—October 1—The Dairy Cattle Con- 
, National Belgian Horse Show, and Mid- 
t Industrial Exposition, Waterloo, Iowa 
ber 2-8—Oklahoma Free State Fair, Mus- 
, Oklahoma 
ber 6-8—Chicago 100-Mile Trail Ride (saddle 
ses), Chicago, Illinois 
er 13-15—lIowa 100-Mile Trail Ride, Des 
ines, Iowa 
ber 14-21—American Royal Livestock and 
rse Show, Kansas City, Missouri 
er 21-30—National Dairy Show, San 
cisco, California 
22—28—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show and 
se Show, Omaha, Nebraska 
I 3—National Corn Husking Contest, 
‘ounty, near Lawrence, Kansas 
5-23—National Grange Convention, 
ria, Illinois 
ember 2—9—International Livestock Exposi- 
Chicago, Illinois 
mber 4-8—National Farm Bureau Federation 
vention, Chicago, Illinois 


States Exposition, 


ber 













THOSE GOL-DANGED STIFF RUBBERS GET 
MY GOAT. SKIN MY KNUCKLES PUTTING 
THEM ON EVERY TIME. AND I! HATE 
FUSSING WITH THESE 

tile ¢h Sw iele) 


RIGHT! The extra-stretch in Hood 
Rubashus makes them so comfort- 
able and easy-to-put-on, you'll never 
wear stiff, clumsy rubbers again! 
Remember, too, there’s a Hood 
Rubaflex model for every kind of 
farm work. Hood Rubaflex Boots 
and Arctics—a//light in weight, flex- 
ible, snug-fitting and comfortable. 
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A great relief from heavy, old-fash- 
ioned footwear, as more and more 
farmers are discovering! 

But you want wear, too! And you 
get it in Hood Rubaflex Footwear. 
It’s extra tough and durable, thanks 
to Hood’s special process. For real 
comfort, all-around service and econ- 
omy—choose Rubaflex! Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


<=>RUBAFLE 


BOOTS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 


FARMER: ‘“‘Hood Rubashus are 
tops with me now—they’re |ight- 
weight, comfortable, easy 
to get on and off. And 
how they wear!’’ 
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THE U. S. NAVY USES 
““PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE 


THE U. S. ARMY USES 
““PRESTONE”’ ANTI-FREEZE 











THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
USES ““PRESTONE”’ ANTI-FREEZE 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE USES 
“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
48 STATE GOVERNMENTS 
USE “’PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE 


“ DOES. NOT BOIL AWAY 
. PREVENTS RUST 
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What's Ahead 


| Continued from page 10 


hog prices, thus favoring expanded hog 
production. But in the rest of this yea 
and in 1940, things are going to be 
different. 


Hoc prices have dropped far below 
their 1937 and 1938 levels. The Gov 
ernment’s corn loans will be much mor 
attractive than hog-feeding to man 
farmers. And this will be a big factor, 
because so many Cornbelt farmers are 
eligible for loans this year. Perhaps 8 
percent of the farmers in the Cornbelt 
will have the alternative of ‘“‘selling” 
their corn to the Government for around 
55 cents or feeding it to hogs, which wi 
return them considerably less than ¢5 
cents a bushel. In other words, the corn- 
hog price ratio will be unfavorable. 

As to the seasonal swings in hog prices 
during the following year, we have on! 
a few guideposts to go by. In past years 
an unfavorable corn-hog ratio has meant 
feeding hogs less corn and marketing 
them at lighter weights. This has the 
tendency to speed up marketings and 
change the seasonal distribution of hog 
slaughter. 

We might expect, on the basis of aver- 
ages, that hog marketings would be un- 
usually heavy this fall, and that hog 
prices would drop somewhat more than 
usual from the high point in the summer 
to the low point in December or Janu- 
ary. From then on, the price trend 
should be somewhere near average, with 
at least a small seasonal price rise from 
around the first of the year to March or 
April, a decline from then until May or 
June, and a seasonal rise during the sum- 
mer months. 

But the actual extent of these sea- 
sonal swings and the actual time of their 
occurrence depend very greatly on fac- 
tors which cannot be predicted at this 
distance. Business conditions may 
change markedly in the next five or six 
months. A strong improvement in busi- 
ness activity would intensify the sea- 
sonal rise in the late winter and spring. 
You know what the reverse would do! 


THE cattle business, like the hog busi- 
ness, was upset by the droughts of 1934 
and 1936. Cattle numbers move up and 
down in cycles of about 14 to 16 years. 
The last high point in cattle numbers 
came in 1934. In the ordinary course of 
events, farmers and ranchers would 
have gradually reduced herds for about 
eight years. But the droughts tele- 
scoped the reduction into only five years. 
Cattle numbers reached a low point in 
1938 and have been increasing since 
then. Farmers have been holding back 
cows and heifers and breeding up their 
herds. Looking ahead, we can reasonab!) 
expect that this process will continue 
for six or seven years. The total number 
of cattle slaughtered will be smaller than 
in the last few years, and, if consumer 
demand holds, prices will be higher. 
That’s speaking of the general level 
of all cattle prices. As to grain-fed cattle, 
the kind the Cornbelt is famous for, sup 
plies depend more on the current feed 
situation than on the long-time swings 
in cattle numbers. With all the feed 
which was available in 1937 and 1933, 
it is natural that grain-fed cattle pro- 
duction expanded greatly. Cornbelt 
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farmers have had many more cattle on 
feed during 1939 than they did in 1938, 
and they had more on feed in 1938 than 
they did in 1937. 

After the sharp drop in late 1937, fat- 
cattle prices rose steadily thru 1938 and 
the first quarter of 1939. Since then the 
effects of large marketings of fat beef 
steers and weakening consumer demand 
have brought prices down. Marketings 
of fat cattle probably will continue 
heavy during the next several months. 
Tho corn supplies are large again this 
year, if farmers lock a large proportion 
of their grain up under Government 
loans, production of grain-fed steers may 
be somewhat smaller next winter than 
t has been in the last two years. 

Thus the chances are that prices of 
fed steers may be fairly good next year 

tho probably not so high as in 1938 
or the first half of 1939. Prices of feeders 
and stockers probably will stay up above 
the levels of recent years as a result of 
restocking activity. This will also affect 
the prices of the lower grades. 


Ti 10 marketing of hogs and fat cattle 
increased this year as a result of large 
corn and other feed-grain supplies, fat 
lambs have been relatively scarce. In 
addition, unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in California, Texas, and the 
Northwestern states resulted in small 
marketings ot new-crop, early lambs. 
Farmers received high prices for fat 
lambs thru the winter and spring. 

Tho the early crop was delayed, the 
total lamb crop this year is only a frac- 
tion smaller than last year’s. 

Feeder lambs probably will be plenti- 
ful this fall, and if previous years are 
any guide, the demand for them will be 
strong. Lamb-feeding may be somewhat 
expanded over last year’s volume. But 
if consumer demand holds as we have 
guessed it will, lamb-feeders should 
not have to face a serious decline in 
prices next winter. 

The wool market for the 1939 clip 
should be a little better than it was for 
last year’s production. The 1939 clip 
was a little larger than that of 1938, 
but the carryover .of old wool into 
the present season was comparatively 
small. Mill consumption of wool prob- 
ably will be larger this year if in- 
dustrial conditions continue to improve. 

And there you have it: not a brilliant 
outlook for either hogs or beef cattle, a 
better bet for the sheepmen. But, as I 
have pointed, the situation for better 
and for worse is full of “‘ifs.”” Good luck 
to you in interpreting them to your 
bankbook’s advantage! 
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* TOUGH on Oil-Pumping - GENTLE on the Cylinder Walls 


You can’t compromise with an Oil-Pumper. You must 
install piston rings that stop oil-pumping...and also 
check cylinder wear. 

Play safe—get Steel-Vent Piston Rings. Any good 
mechanic can install them. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's 
Steel -Vent reconditioned. It’s a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


a — > Ss 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN + TORONTO AND WINNIPGG 


- 
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HEN you go intoa store to 

get ammunition ask for 
Western XPERT or SUPER-X 
shot shells and you will know 
you are getting the best. 


You order by name when you se- 
lect a new tractor or automobile. 
You'll be game ahead if you ask 
for XPERT or SUPER-X when 
you buy ammunition. 


WESTERN shells are MORE 
UNIFORM in performance— 
and hard-hitting. The shot pat- 
terns are dense, with the pellets 
evenly distributed. If you put the 
pattern on the bird or rabbit you 
get your game! 


With the aid of the exclusive 
WESTERN instrument, the 
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WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION | 











LONG RANGE-SHORT SHOT STRING 
Shotgun Shells 


Progressive Burning Smokies. tower 
won Connosive E PRIMERS 


Flightometer, the length of the 
shot column is CONTROLLED 
to give maximum effectiveness 
on the types of game for which 
each load is intended. That is 
why the Short Shot String of 
SUPER-X gives clean kills at 
long ranges. 


Dealers everywhere sell XPERT 
and SUPER-X shot shells and 
rifle cartridges. Ask for them 
by name. Look for the familiar 
red, blue and yel- 
low WESTERN 
boxes, Let us send 
you a copy of the 
new 100-page 
Handbook on 
Shotgun Shoot- 
ing. It’s FREE! Just 
mail the coupon. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO, 

Dept. J-11, East Alton, Illinois’ 

Please mail, FREE, your Leaflets on 
XPERT and SUPER-X shot shells 
and cartridges, and the new 100-page Hand- 
book On Shotgun Shooting, a complete mod- 
ern guide to better shooting with a shotgun. 
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You WON'T WANT 10 ) MISS * ==" a single issue of Successful Farming! If your subscription 
expires with this issue, we have enclosed an order blank 


in the front of the magazine for your convenience in sending us your renewal, 
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Ram !nfluences 





In RECENT years a number of studi 
have been made on the influences of t! 
breed of ram on the amount and qualit 
of lamb and wool produced by the off 
spring. Now the Montana Agricultur 
Experiment Station has analyzed tl 
breeding and lambing records of 67 
grade Rambouillet ewes which were br: 
to Hampshire rams and 800 ewes of th 
same breeding, bred to Rambouillet 
rams; some interesting data were ol 
tained, which may well prove profitab! 
to sheepmen. 

During a 30-day mating period, it w: 
found that 54 and 43 percent of the ewes 
mated to Hampshire and Rambouillet 

rams, respectively, accepted service dur 
ing the first week; 34 and 35 percent du: 
ing the second week; and 12 and 22 per 
cent during the last half of the breeding 
season. The lambing season from thi 
breeding extended over a 35-day period, 
with 30 and 25 percent of the ewes bred 
to Hampshire and Rambouillet rams, re 
spectively, lambing during the first week; 
42 and 41 percent during the second 
week; 22 and 24 during the third week; 
and 6 and 10 percent during the last 2 
weeks of the lambing season. The gesta 
tion period, or time between breeding 
and lambing, averaged 148.61 days for 
the ewes bred to Hampshire rams and 
150.51 days for those bred to Ramboui 
let rams, indicating that the breed of th: 
ram had some influence on the length o! 
time the ewes carried their lambs 
C. D. Lowe. 


The Fifth "H" 


| Continued from page ¢ 




































































road leads up to Dad Zimmerman’s fin 
shady yard. But the truth will out! 
“Yes, getting married August 7,” h« 
admitted, and he colored like a souther 
Minnesota sunset in December. 


WELL, what’s the arrangement for a 
livelihood after that?” was the next 
editorial question—these editors ar 
mean when they scent a story! “M 
dad, L. P. Zimmerman, is local manager 
of the Steele-Waseca R. E. A. Co-opera 
tive; this work |takes a lot of time fro: 
farming. So we’ve decided that I’ll ma: 
age the 220 acres that he’s been working 
since he came back to Minnesota 2% 
years ago. That, with the 160 acres | 
own, and the 80 rented acres, takes one 
fellow on the job all the time. I suppose 
you'd say Dad has retired; I wouldn’t. 
He trained to be an electrical engineer at 
Minnesota and now he is combining his 
hobby with his farming. The folks will 
stay on up at the big house there; Moth- 
er believes Sis and her husband (the 
Gordon Bethkes live in Waseca) and 
Louis (he attends St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota) are happier coming 
back to the farm than she would b« 
going into town.” 

A pleasant half-hour with Mother 
Zimmerman in her early-spring garden 
yielded reason for that philosophy. With 
Grandson Gary scampering along with 
us, we walked over neatly bordered 
paths under great oaks to the outdoor 
fireplace, table, and chairs that flanked 
the cornfield to the west of the home 
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stead. Kindly, calm Mrs. Zimmerman 
was reticent about her personal his- 
tory; we had to check the other members 
of the family for that. 

[wenty-eight years ago the L. P. 
Zimmermans came ‘back to Waseca 
County to farm—‘‘back”’ because L. P., 
. graduate in electrical engineering from 
the University of Minnesota, had gone 
ut to Seattle, Washington, on his first 
ngineering job. There he met his wife, 
who was attending the State University 
f Washington. In 1g11 Mr. and Mrs. 
Zimmerman were married in Cloquet, 
Minnesota, Mrs. Zimmerman’s girl- 
hood home. Mr. Zimmerman was trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati, Ohio, so they made 
their first home there. Later Mr. Zim- 
merman’s eyesight, weakened by close 
work and desk work that his job de- 
manded, definitely failed. So engineer- 
ng was “out” for the time being. 
Farming looked good, and the Zimmer- 
mans came West. 


ANYONE looking over David’s new 
empire will agree engineering and farm- 
ng must have some points in common. 
The Zimmerman buildings are right and 
tight; fences are up, weeds down. Sev- 
enty acres in cash crops, a herd of 25 
Holsteins, and the Leghorn flock spell 
diversified farming. We were particu- 
irly interested in the two big laying 
houses arranged for maximum daylight 
thru window illumination, and insulated 
against Minnesota’s zero hours. It was 
evident that L. P. had beaten a path to 
his Alma Mater for the latest in farm 
management. 

David’s background and that of Mar- 
garet Bishman, his wife, run oddly par- 
allel to that of Dad and Mother Zimmer- 
man. Both 4-H Club enthusiasts, both 
high-school graduates, they met at the 
University of Minnesota’s Agricultural 
School—and, to quote, “the moon and 
the campus did the rest!” 

Margaret comes from a dairy farm 

ear Hutchinson, about 100 miles away 

m the Zimmerman farm and “too 
darned far” as Dave eomplained last 
spring. There she has lived for 18 years, 
ielping her father, A. B. Bishman, and 

ther with their business of farming 

nd homemaking, ably aided and 
etted by three brothers. 

[he Bishmans, as the Zimmermans, 





“Oscar's working on a new 
cud with six delicious flavors!" 
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Just one incorrect 
caused this ! 


NEW WILLARD SAFETY-FILL BATTERY 


never drinks too much — stops dangerous corrosion 


filling 


Here’s a battery that protects you against the power 
losses—the starting failures and the expense that 
comes from corroded cables, terminals and acid 
soaked wiring. 


CSAFENY-FIUL 





Here’s a battery that can start six cars at one time! 


Its plates are protected against short circuits with 
Thread Rubber Insulators. That means extra 
long life. 


Its cells are packed with extra power for quick 
starts in any weather... with plenty in reserve for 
radios, heaters and other electrical accessories. 








And it’s built as only Willard knows how—to last 
68% longer than the average of 100 other makes 
driven a billion miles in owners’ cars. It’s the battery 
“buy” of the year BECAUSE IT COSTS LESS TO OWN! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland * Dallas * Los Angeles * Toronto 


Willard n-n’ 


(«= SARETW: FILM Gass) 
: € 


When ordinary battery cells are 
over-filled the excess electrolyte 
surges out through the vents in 
the filler caps. When blown onto 
the wiring and exposed metal or 
fabric parts of the car, this acid 
spray may cause serious damage. 
Willard Safety-Fill protects 


you against this! 
prevents Blindfold Filling 


” 























Service men are virtually blind- 
folded when filling batteries so 
located that the level of the 
solution in each cell cannot be 
seen. And it may take only one 
over-filling to do untold damage. 
Willard Safety-Fill Batteries can't 
be over-filled—they're automatic 
and foolproof. 


look for the |) 

SAFETY-FILL | 
VENT / 

M never drinks two much 









HOW WILLARD SAF 
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ETY-FILL WORKS 
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Remove cap from 
SAFETY-FILL vent 
and solution drops 


Add water till visi- 
ble. Air lock pre- 


vents solution rising 


PLACE CAP ON 
SAFETY-FILL VENT, 
forming airlock in 


To fill the bat- 


tery, unscrew 
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HEAD HER OFF, 
ELMER! | CAN'T 
RUN IN THESE 
SHRIVELED -UP 
OVERALLS! 




















BUY SANFORIZED - 
SHRUNK OVERALLS 
LIKE MINE-THEY 

KEEP THEIR FIT! 












































































































*Sanforized-Shrunk” licks 


shrinkage in overalls! 


N° MATTER what price you wish to 
pay, you can get overalls that are 
Sanforized-Shrunk. 


This famous process that is working 
miracles on scores of other fabrics, is 
doing one of its most necessary jobs on 
overalls, work pants, and shirts. When 
they have been Sanforized-Shrunk, 
even these notorious shrinkers have 
not more than 1% fabric shrinkage left 
in them, by Government Standard 
Test! 

Sanforized-Shrunk overalls will fit 
you properly from the start. Don’t get 
a big size to allow for shrinkage. Wash- 
ing after washing won’t shrink them 
more than a cat’s whisker. Until they 
fall apart from old age, those Sanfor- 
ized-Shrunk overalls will keep on fit- 
ting you neatly and comfortably — 


To be sure of permanent fit, [ 


without binding in seat or stride. 


Not all BRANDS of overalls are 
Sanforized-Shrunk at present. But all 
GRADES are—from the lowest-priced to 
the highest. Insist on Sanforized-Shrunk 
overalls no matter what price you are 
paying—and get comfort for keeps! 


Overalls and play suits for children won’t 
be out-grown so fast if they’re Sanforized- 

— Shrunk! Sanforizing will 
Ca end shrinkage troubles in 
: __. 4g all articles made of cot- 
y ton, linen, or spun rayon. 
PS. Look for the Sanforized- 

sot Shrunk label in... 


Slip-covers & Draperies 
Men's Shirts & Slacks * Men's Pajamas & Shorts 
Women's Dresses * Nurses’ Uniforms 
Flannelette Sleeping Garments 


ook for the words 


SANFORIZED- SHRUNK 
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are farm parents who believe deeply 
rural youth organizations and in a p: 
gram of giving farm boys and girls : 
sponsibilities and opportunities for le: 
ership. Margaret reflects this philosop! 
She assumes her new responsibilities 

a wife and homemaker with Io ye: 
in club work, two years in ag school | 
hind her, from which she. graduated 

a home economics course. Her cl 
projects included: leadership, farm-: 
counting, canning, clothing, room-fi 
nishing, meal-planning, poultry, ba 
beef, dairy calf. Her leadership activit 
gained her the coveted trip to Chicag 
at the 1937 Club Congress; her bo 
keeping skill gave her the second hig 
est score in the state on farm account 
ing. So it is obvious that David is not 
only going to enjoy a comfortable hor 
and three square meals a day but that 
he is also going to have a sympathetic 
and well-versed consultant in farm 
business matters. 

David himself has eight years of cl 
work to his credit, during which time 
completed corn, calf, and pig projects; 
won several state-fair and club-can 
trips. He and Margaret are now inte: 
ested in the organization and activities 
of Minnesota older rural youth, and 
they give promise of becoming outstand 
ing leaders in the years to come. 


t 


A FAIR estimate of their abilities to 
plan and work together is that attractive 
house into which they have poured their 
hopes and their hearts, on which we 
found them happily working thru a hot, 
Fourth of July holiday on our last vis 
to the farm. 

Tho the floor plan on page 9 does 
not show it, the house is set upon a full 
basement where laundry, storage, show- 
er, and recreation rooms are arranged 
around the space for a heating unit. The 

walls of the house proper are insulated, 
as is the attic-storage space—all point. 
ing to wi nter comfort and protection 
from summer’s heat. The arrangement of 
the rooms is planned for a minimum of 

waste or repeat, traffic in the course of 
the day’s housework; the fireplace is, ol 
viously, “theme center’ for the five 
rooms. The nook between living-room 
and kitchen will be used for a dining 
alcove. 





THE smaller house is set well away 
from the home place, facing east over 
those rolling cornfields David was hust 
ling thru the day we met him. When | 

was up there last, David told me that 
he was going to paint the house white 
with a green roof and trim. He als 
confided that, because he had supplied 
much of the labor himself, the cost was 
not going to be exorbitant. And Mar 
garet’s eyes sparkled when the home 
furnishings job was mentioned; sh¢ 
plans to call into play her 4-H experi 
ence in making every furnishings penny 
count, evefy room blend into a com 
posite picture of real farmhouse charm 

Such, then, is the home around which 
these two young people are building 
futures of successful farming. For it and 
for those futures the editors send every 
good wish, joined, we are sure, by our 
readers. And to Dave Zimmerman, 


whom we took away from his planting 
and building to pose not once but twice 
for cover Number 11 in our farm-per 
sonality series of natural-color photo- 
graphs, special thanks for co-operation 
and patience! 
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THE 
SCHOOL - 
‘HOUSE _’ 





BELOW are listed 10 statements 
(true and false) taken from the ma- 
terial in this issue. To play “‘School- 
house,’ check your answer to each 
statement on this page. Then turn to 
page 40 to find the correct answers. 
Each correct answer counts 10 for you 
—a score of 60 would be fair; 70, 
good; 90, excellent; and 100, a sign 
someone peeked! 


i. A Flightometer is an 
instrument used to 
measure the speed of 
the take-off of an air- 


hen ait ue ones True False 
2. A horse pushes when 
a) Pee eae True False 


3. Parsley seeds, planted 
in a wet sponge and 
hung in a winter win- 
dow, will do well..... True False 
4. The George Washing- 
ton monument in 
Washington, D. C., is 


355 feet high........ True False 
5. Boron is used for wash- 
ing potatoes....:.... True False 


6. The total of cattle on 

farms moves up and 

down in cycles of about 

14 to 16 years....... True False 
7. Stain, filler, and shellac 

should be used in re- 

finishing old rosewood 

and maple chairs..... True False 
8. Calcium and phospho- 

rus are necessary min- 

erals for proper bone- 

building and shell- 

making in winter egg- 

production.......... Trve False 
».One of the greatest 

best-sellers of modern 

fiction is L. Frank 

Baum’s “The Wizard 

of Oz,” having sold 

some 9,000,000 copies True False 
. Polarine is the trade 

name of a new _ hot- 

weather soft drink, fa- 

mous for its cooling 

qualities............ Trve False 








You've wondered at times where to 
get certain information to settle an ar- 
gument, for study purposes, to prepare 

club paper, or simply because you 
wanted to know. Successful Farming 
turnishes hundreds of helpful services of 
this kind for subscribers. These are now 

listed in Successful Farming’s Service 
leaflet, SJ6, as are also a number of 
Government bulletins and commercial 

oklets. Address Successful Farming, 
4710 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





IT’S SAFE TO 
SAVE MONEY 


cnn 











—when you use 
this fine oil 


and now it’s even safer...and 
more money-saving than ever 


"* INSULATED 


It’s easy enough to figure you’re saving 
money on your oil. But the pay-off comes in 
how much protection it gives your engine, 
in the final costs, not the first costs. 

Insulated Texaco Motor Oil starts with a 
selected crude and is refined by the amaz- 
ing Fur-fur-al Process. And now this oil is 
insulated—against oil’s worst enemy— Heat. 
Protected against the high oil temperatures 
that modern engines develop. 

Protect your engines. Avoid costly break- 
downs, overhauls and repair bills, wasted 
oil and fuel, wear and tear. Get quick starts, 
keep rings free and plugs clean. Work 
more acres and hours between drains. 

Start saving this safe way. Use Insulated 
Texaco Motor Oil in your tractors, cars, 
trucks and other farm machinery. 







YOU CAN'T GET 
A BETTER OIL 


AT 25¢ 


In 1 and 5 quart cans 
25c a quart. Less in 
this useful 5 gal. Por- | 
pail. After the oil is 
used youhaveasturdy 
utility pail—good for years of service. 





Save! See Your Texaco Dealer 
or have the Big RED Truck stop by 


Your Texaco Dealer or the Tex- 
aco Tank Truck Salesman will 
help you with your lubricating 
problems and tell you more 
about MARFAK; THUBAN; Ex- 
treme Pressure Lubricant; Chas- 
sis Lubricant; MotorCup Grease; 
Water Pump Grease; Home Lu- 
bricant; Texaco Crystalite... 
and the famous Texaco Fire- 
Chief and SKY CHIEF Gasolines. 


lie 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre — a full hour of all-star entertainment — 
Every Wednesday Night —Columbia Network — 9:00 E. S.T., 8:00 C.5S.T., 7:00 M. S.T., 6:00 P. S.T. 
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HARLEY -DAVIDSONS 
HIT NEW High 
WORLD OF SPORT! 



























What beauty! What power! — is packed 
into the brilliant new 1940 model Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycles. And when you 

twist the throttle, you get the thrill of 
your life as you zoom over hill and 
dale — over highway and byway. You 

realize why there are more than three 
times as many Harley-Davidsons in 
use than all other makes— why these 
dependable motorcycles hold such 
amazing supremacy. Be a leader! 
Ride a Harley-Davidson and join 
other thrill-loving riders at hill- 
climbs, races, gypsy tours, 
rallies. Do farm errands, go 
back and forth to school, to 
town or city — quickly and 
economically. 

By all means, see the 

smart new 1940 models 
at your Harley-Davidson 
dealer today. Ride one 

of them — thrill to its 
zooming power. Ask 
about his Easy Pay Plans. 









SEND COUPON NOW 
This big 24-page magazine 
filled with pictures 


and stories of ex- 

citing motorcycle 

le” events everywhere! 
Peeters seee J 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. i 
Dept. S$F-1039, Milwaukee, Wis. ~ 

Send FREE copy of “ENTHUSIAST, ”* Motor- x 
cycling Magazine and literature on your new H 


1940 models. Stamp is enlosed for mailing cost. 


Name ee 


i Address 
hes ce oe es 





ility. 


STEWART 


CLIPMASTER 


New lengthwise tension-spring control assures perfect 
tension between blades for cooler, lighter running — 
faster, easier ~~. Makes blades sts ay sharp longer. 


Exciustve Stewart design ball-bearing motor is air 
cooled and entirely encased in the insulated ZASY- 
GRIP handle that is barely two inches in diameter. 
Completely insulated—no ground wire required, The 
eee. smoothest running, easiest-to-use clipper 
for cows, horses, dogs, mules, etc. A $25 value for $19.95 
complete. Slightly higher West of Denver. 100-120 volts. 
Special voltages slightly = At our Cealere or send 
$1.00. Pay balance Send for FREE catalog 
of Stewart electric and hand-power Clip) Dping and Shear. 
ingmachines. Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company, 5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Mlinois. 
50 years making Qualtty products. 
| see ag se ore concer 
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Rough Diamonds 


fused. The tragedy of Joseph Flynn’s 
little life was such that the doctors 
were about ready to give him up—and 
you cured him.” 

His eyes brightened. “You 
Do- do is going to get better?” 

“Eventually. We are sure of it. You 

have given him something to live for. 
What is going to happen to him now un- 
less you are reinstated? You see, he in- 
sists on my reading the sporting pages. 

“You'll have to fake it—no, you don’t 
know enough about baseball.” 

“T can learn.” 

He stroked his nose thoughtfully. “I'll 
tell you. I could see you at night and 
give you a story for the next day.” 


mean 


In THE following weeks little Joseph 
Flynn heard some stirring accounts of 
the Giants’ campaigning in the West, 
but the sick boy had information not 
shared with the fans. Colonel Hammond 
had declared that the Giants could win 
the race without the services of Bill Bar- 
ton and his heavy bat, but out in the 
West a seven-game 
lead began to wilt. 

Breaking even 
with the Reds, the 
Giants lost a heart- 
breaking series 
with the Pirates, 
took only two out 
of five with the 
Cardinals, and lost 
three straight to 
the second-place 
Cubs. A timely hit 
or an extra-base 
wallop might have 
shifted some of the 
losses into the win 
column, and some 
of the writers be- 
gan to hint that 
Bill Barton would 
be welcomed home with all his faults. 

Muriel Kennedy sensed the change in 
sentiment and wanted to go to Colonel 
Hammond, but Bill Barton dissuaded 
her. 

“But,” reminded Muriel, “the Giants 
are coming home next week. Joseph will 
want to listen to the broadcasts. How 
are you going to explain your absence?” 

“Leave that to me,” grinned Bill. 
“T’ll figure some way out.” 

And on the morning of the first game 
Bill Barton appeared at the bedside of 
the horrified Do-do leaning on a cane 
and followed by Muriel Kennedy. “‘Push 
over, Do-do,” he laughed. “Nurse has 
another patient.” 

“Gee,” exclaimed the wide-eyed 
Do-do, “‘can’t you even play?” 

“T’ll be okay for the World Series.” 

“But,” protested the boy anxiously, 
“maybe the Giants won’t be in the 
Series if you’re out of the game. Gee, | 
can’t see how they lost so many games 
the way you were hittin’ the ball.” 

“Just the breaks, Do-do. We'll clean 
up at the Polo Grounds.” 

Not evervone shared Bill Barton’s 
confidence. The Dodgers crossed the 
river to knock off the Giants as they had 
done in previous years. Terry sent Mel- 
ton to the hill against Mungo, while out 
in Forbes Field Bill Lee was bearing 
down for the Cubs, and doing it well. 
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‘Who's the traitor to 


| Continued from page 2¢ 


Game time found Do-do and the lim; 
ing Bill Barton hugging the small, whit 


radio in the hospi 


tal ward and tuning 


on a pitcher’s battle. Ironically enoug 


Brackman, the st 


ibstitute outfielder at 


tempting to fill Barton’s shoes, had thre 


opportunities to 
running, and faile 
the ball out of 


put the Giants in tl 








d three times to knock 


the infield. Brookl, 


scored in the eighth, and a row of hors 
collars greeted the Giants in their fin: 


frame. 
“Gee, Bill,” gre 


you ain’t in there. 


home run.”’ 


vaned Do-do, “‘too ba 
I bet you'd get 


The radio announcer shared the wis 


of the boy. 


“Terry is sending up a pinch 


hitter for Brackman. We don’t know 


yet who it will be, 


to be able to tell 


Barton. Poor Bill. 


gifts Nature best« 


ceeding words w 


but we would lik 
you fans that it is Bi 


Too bad with all th: 


ywed upon him that h: 
should be so lacking in character. . .”’ 
Barton spun the dial, blurring the suc 


ith a 


catlike screech, 


and then he gave the boy the broadcast 





our organization?” 


you to the world, 


no character. You, 


in time for him t 


hear that the pinc 


close the gam: 
out into the corr 
dor to find Muri 
Kennedy 


and _ her 
hands clenche 
ward apron. 

was saying,” sh 


said, her ~ gt 
coming quickly. ’ 


can’t let this go oO! 


I 
hitter lined out t 


Bill Barton stepped 


waiting 
for him. Her 
cheeks were whit 
capable 


r 


against the white 


“T heard what 
that announcer 


—telling lies about 


saying that you have 


who... 


“Now, now—ev rything is workin’ out 
fine. They got a right to say things about 


me, ’cause I’m pu 


blic property. They’s 


said a lot of nice things about me in my 


time and you’ve 
with the good. A 
tomorrow. 

The next day, 


That’s baseball, 


got to take the ba 
hero today and a bu 
Muriel.” 
when Bill Barton 


rived at the boy’s bedside for the bas: 


ball broadcast, a strange nurse was in at 
The ball player waited unt 


tendance. 
she departed and 
at the boy. 


then looked curious 


“Where is Miss Kennedy: 
“IT don’t know. 


She came in ar 


patted my face and didn’t say anything. 


I thought she ha 


she was goin’ out 


“Maybe—yeah, 


C’mon, let’s get 


d been cryin’ 


but sh 
looked awful happy-like. Do you s’pos 


with Doctor Anton?” 


I guess that’s 


the game. 


is pitchin’ and he ought to blind thos 


daffy Dodgers.” 


Schumacher had the best of intentio 


but his support 


folded up on him. 


fumbled grounder by Bartell and a w 


heave into right 


field on a ‘jockiae 


ball sent the Dodgers off to a three-r 


lead. Ott doubled 


half of the first inning, 


for the Giants in th 
but Brackm: 


whiffed. McCarthy messed up a play 


the second inning, 


need the radio 


and Barton did n 


| Continued on page . 
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Cattle 
Sleeping Sickness 


CaTTLe suffering from sleeping sick- 
ness (encephalitis) show such brain 
symptoms as staggering and walking in 
circles to the right or left. Affected ani- 
mals may be partially or completely 
blind and may assume a sleepy, dull at- 
titude. In fact, the symptoms displayed 
by cattle suffering from encephalitis are 
not unlike the symptoms induced by 
poisonous weeds, or poisonous chemi- 
cals, as well as the virus type of sleeping 
sickness in horses. The resemblance in 
sleeping-sickness symptoms has even 
prompted some to suggest that the dis- 
ease of horses may also affect cattle. 
Examinations conducted at the Labora- 
tory of Animal Pathology and Hygiene, 
University of Illinois, indicate that so- 
called. sleeping sickness in cattle is in 
no way related to the sleeping-sickness 
malady of horses which was reported in 
85 counties in Illinois last year. The dis- 
ease in cattle is caused by a separate 
and distinct germ which, to our knowl- 
edge, is not communicable to horses. 

Sleeping sickness in cattle in Illinois 
is, however, found in sheep. In these 
animals the disease is often referred to 
as circling disease because affected ani- 
mals move in circles. Three known out- 
breaks of sleeping sickness in cattle have 
been identified in Illinois, and the Labo- 
ratory of Animal Pathology and Hygiene 
has supplied veterinarians with experi- 
mental vaccine for the treatment of ex- 
posed animals. To date, the value of the 
vaccine has not been established, but 
studies in the control of the disease by 
vaccination methods will be continued 
in infected herds as opportunity is pre- 
sented. 

Since encephalitis in cattle is occa- 
sionally accompanied by a cloudy dis- 
coloration of the eyes, veterinarians are 
inclined to attach some significance to 
the eye changes. However, a definite 
diagnosis of the disease is dependent on 
laboratory tests. The eye lesions in sleep- 
ing sickness of cattle are not to be con- 
fused with infectious keratitis or pink- 
eye, and owners of suspicious animals 
should consult a veterinarian.—Robert 
Graham. 




















“Open wide!” 
























IN 1916... ris is my 


wedding picture and, as you 
can easy see, my wife was (and 
still is) the dainty type. It 
wasn’t “til I finally found Union 
Leader that she really liked to 
have me smoke around the 
house. But Union Leader’s fra- 
grance won the wife hands down 
..+ just the way its mellow, full 
flavor got my vote, too.” 





ALWAYS... It’s true that women 
do like the fragrance of Union Leader! 
But men like the mellow flavor of 
Union Leader’s Kentucky Burley. 
Specially grown on hill-tops, this 
tobacco is aged in oaken casks and 
specially processed to remove all bite. 
No wonder it has steadily grown in 
favor for more than a third of a cen- 
tury. Perfectly cut for either pipe or 
cigarette, you'll find your first tin is 
the beginning of a lifetime friendship. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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TODAY... .“I’m still married to 
the same woman... and the same 
tobacco. And there’s never been a 
quarrel between the 3 of us in all 
that time. So far as I see, that’s a 
record. And you got to hand it to 
a tobacco that pleases a man’s 
taste and a woman’s nose through 


all those years.” 
Edward Younke 


Bellwood, Pa. 


lO’ 


FOR PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE 


Copr., 1939 
by P. Lorillard Co. 
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Take a look at this big new Delco battery, and know that from 





case to plates it is the powerhouse it looks! It teems with extra 
power to give you fast, positive starting, winter and summer— 
extra capacity to meet the demands of lights, radio and acces- 
sories—extra stamina to assure the satisfactory performance of 
all electrical equipment. In materials and workmanship, it is 
the finest battery that Delco-Remy has ever built . . . in depend- 
ability and long life, it’s as fine a battery as you can buy. You 
owe yourself the assurance of driving security that this powerful 
new Delco battery provides! Your dealer has one to fit your 


make of car .. . ask to see it. 


@leo-Kkemy 


MANUFACTURER OF DELCO-REmY DELCO-REMY PRODUCTS AND CENUe 
STARTING, LIGHTING. AND IGNITION INE PARTS ARE AVAILABLE AT UNITED 


Replace wile a 
KLAKON HORNS + DELCO BATTERIES MOTORS SERVICE STATIONS EVERY< 
AUTOMATIC CARBURETOR CONTROLS WHERE WHEREVER YOU SEE THIS SICH, 
UNITED 
*torors 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Automotive Electrical Equipment 


BIGGEST 
GUN VALUE! 


VER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


71 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. — New York: 85 Chambers St 
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Dairy Leader's 
Methods 


For the past 3 years the Jerseys of 
Oscar Hayden, Marion County, Mis- 
souri, have exceeded a butterfat pro 
duction of 500 pounds, with an aver 
age of 529.3 pounds. That’s a nice rec 
ord for 23 cows and, according to Hay 
den, it is within the reach of any dairy 
man who pays attention to business. 

“There are better outfits than min¢ 
in the county,” he said, “‘and better 
pastures. Feeding has a lot to do with 
it, but breeding and culling are the key 
notes, with emphasis on the former.” 

In 1920 he turned from beef cattle to 
dairying because he deemed the latter 
more profitable. He bought the best 
grade Jersey cows he could, with pure 
bred bulls of the Royal and Oxford 
strains from the herd of S. R. Head ot 
Hannibal, one of the state’s foremost 
breeders. Since then Hayden has raised 
all his heifers and purchased all bulls 
from Head. 

Hayden attributes a large part of his 
success to linebreeding. “‘] keep a bull 
until his daughters are proved,” he ex 
plained. “If he is O. K., I keep him until 
his daughters comprise 60 percent ot 
the herd. I then sell him and buy a re 
lated bull. I sell my bull calves to a 
ready demand.” 

Hayden is a strong believer in cow 
testing associations. “To build a herd 
without keeping books would be hard,’ 
he said. Testing enables him to weed 
out the boarders, and any cow that 
doesn’t make 400 pounds of butterfat 
with her second calf is sold. One of th 
Hayden cows made $95 pounds with he: 
second calf last year; another made 6 
pounds. Seldom does a heifer make un 
der 350 pounds with her first calf. Kate, 
Hayden’s favorite, made 579.8 pounds 
with her first calf, and 93 pounds in her 
first month with her second. Is it an 
wonder that Hayden was put on th 
honor roll of the National Dairy As 
sociation in 1936? 

The Hayden calves are fed groun 
corn and oats, calf meal, and alfalfa ha 
as soon as they’ll eat. After weaning 
corn or Atlas Sorgo silage is included 
with soybean hay when off pasture 
Heifers freshen at 28 to 30 months. Cows 
are fed ground corn and oats, soybea: 
hay, silage, a 34-percent commercia 
supplement, and a mineral of equ: 
parts of ground limestone, bonemeal, 
and salt. Cows have all the feed the 
want. Water is furnished by windm: 
in the pastures and barnyard. 

Pasture requirements are filled by r 
and wheat in fall and spring, and som: 
times barley. Alsike and timothy fu: 











Answers to the 
SCHOOLHOUSE QUIZ 
on Page 37 


1. False; see page 34. 2. True; s 
page 16. 3. True; see page $9. 4. False; 
see page 41. §. False; see page 16. ¢ 
True; see page 32. 7. False; see page 55 
8. True; see page 81. 9. True; see pag 
6. 10. False; see page 7 
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THERE'S 


WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 


This gracefully taper- 
ing shaft, erected to 
the memory of George 
Washington, is 555 
feet high and 55 feet 
square at the base, 


SUPER 


nN 
Char oFING 


IT'S MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 
“> 
WHEELING»: Cenucne 
fete] 2 -o Re) 4 


EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATED 


Only Super Channeldrain has the pat- 
ented double ridge deep emergency drain 
channel that prevents seepage at side 
laps. Only Super Channeldrain is made 
of rust-resisting COP-R-LOY. This fire- 
proof roofing can be nailed in place by 
unskilled labor. Nails can’t penetrate the 
deep emergency drain channel. The 
sheets provide full 24” of coverage. They 
are extra heavy zinc coated by Wheeling’s 
modern, hot-galvanizing process to give 
years of lasting satisfaction. Insist on the 
genuine Super Channeldrain Roofing— 
made only by Wheeling. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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nish permanent pasture, with Sudan 
Grass for the hot summer months. 

The Hayden milk commands a premi- 
um. To fill Grade-A requirements, not 
only does the butterfat content have to 
be high, but the bacteria content low. 
The count averages 3,000 in Hayden’s 
milk. This is realized by washing the 
milking quarters daily in warm weather, 
putting lime on the floor in freezing pe- 
riods. Before milking, cows are sprayed 
with a fly-repellent. Containers are 
washed in a chlorine solution, and milk 
is filtered with cotton strainers before 
being cooled to 50 degrees. Cows are 
clipped and brushed regularly. 

The Hayden herd led the state in but- 
terfat production in 1936, with 549 
pounds. It led again in 1937 with 524 
pounds, and in 1938 made 515 pounds. 
Figures for last year are not complete, 
as yet, but Hayden expects to lead 
again.—Carington H. Burgess. 


Controlling Bacteria 


Here’s why it’s recommended that 
milk utensils be rinsed with scalding 
water or steamed after washing, and 
kept dry until used: 

Bacterial counts made by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station from 
twenty §5-gallon milk cans, washed and 
dried in the same manner, revealed that 
the cans that were purposely wet with 
sterile water and the lids put on had 
from 66 to 210 million bacteria in them 
after 24 hours, while in the same time 
the cans that remained dry produced a 
bacteria count of from only 9 to 31 
thousand. All cans were kept at tempera- 
tures ranging between 70 and 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

To prevent a rapid increase in bac 
teria, the experiment station recom- 
mends that all dairy utensils be rinsed 
with cold or lukewarm water promptly 
after use. Then wash them in hot water 
containing a mild alkali washing powder 


(not a soap powder), using a good stiff 


brush that will get into places where a 
cloth will not. Finally, rinse with scald- 
ing water, or steam if possible, and 
hang on a clean rack to drain and dry. 


Rinsing utensils with a chlorine solu 


tion containing 100 parts per million of 


available chlorine,and draining thoroly 


just before use, also will aid materially 


in reducing the number of bacteria. 
George Ferris. 





Fu 
Beart 


“Come in, dear, and join 
Franklin Roosevelt and me" 





THERE'S 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


In the shadow of these 
columns, lies the original 
rock, upon which the 
Pilgrims landed in 1620, 
seeking religious free- 
dom in the New World 


COP-R-LOY 
FARM FENCE 


ITS MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WHEELING 


AWD IS HEAVY ZINC COATED 


Wheeling Farm Fence today, in the 
Golden Anniversary Year of Wheeling 
service to farmers, is better than ever. It 
is woven on modern looms of full-gauge, 
full-weight, genuine COP-R-LOY wires 
which have been heavily zinc-coated by 
Wheeling’s modern hot galvanizing proc- 
ess. The stubborn resistance of this fence 
to rust and corrosion keeps repairs and 
replacements at the minimum. Every roll 
is pre-tested and backed by a written 
guarantee of quality and service. You are 
certain of long life and money-saving 
economy when you choose Wheeling 
Farm Fence—the only fence made of 
COP-R-LOY. See your Wheeling dealer. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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AS MIXED FEED 


Insure profits now for this year and next. 
Get a Letz and turn your roughage into high 
quality mixed feed that will bring extra profits 
on all stock. Make this year’s crop insure a 
plentiful supply of low cost feed next season. 
Save winter work. New low priced models. 
Big Capacity With Any Baby Tractor 
Chop and blow roughage direct to indoor or out- 
door storage—save hauling hay or fodder. Feed 
with a scoop shovel. Letz is only feed mill that 
Separates, Sacks or Grinds Beans and Corn 
Letz construction is engineered to help you make 
money—save work, power, feed, space and pre- 
pare feeds with distinctive storing, feeding, curing 
quality. Stores hybrid fodder. Save half your hay. 
Send for “Better Grass Silage at Less Cost’’ 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


ae 
u THE LETZ MFG. CO. © ke Mig. 
g 1003 North St., Crown Point, Ind. i fs 
4 Send Catalog and Grass Silage Book. - 
0 RA ae Ss 8 i ee ole eee 2 
3 ao 
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5 I feed . 
. ..-Cows ___Steers __ Sheep __.Hogs _.._.HP ; 
g OC Yes, interested in demonstration. 7 
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The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Also ENSILAGE CUTTER 
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Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 





YOUR GREATEST yaiye for” 











Compact, dependable 
—install it anywhere 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 
Attractive price, inex- 
pensive operation, eco- 
nomical long life make 
this full-size, quality-built 
Kohler light-and-power 
plant without an equal! 
Generates standard current 
as needed (without fuel eee 
waste) through Kobler’s de- . A 

pendable self-starting, 1500 watts—110-volt A.C. 
-stopping and -regulating mechanism—developed from 
18 years’ experience. Ideal electricity for lights, radio, 
pumps. household appliances. A.C. or D.C, models. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 

[ KOHLER CO.. Dept. SF-N-10,Kohler, Wis. 

| Send facts on Kohler Elec. Plants (800 to 10,000 watts). | 
Name 
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Adventure in Good Farming 


Albers bought this farm for $22,000 
when land was higher, but at the last 
inventory all items, excepting the house, 
totaled over $30,000, based on present 
values estimated conservatively. There 
is one item against that—the farm mort- 
gage—now shrunk to $4,000. Every time 
Albers makes a payment the mortgagee 
has a crying spell. It turned out to be a 
five-star loan for him. 

“Lots of hard work,” replied one 
friend of Albers when questioned about 
reasons underlying results on this farm. 
There is much more to the story. Any 
amount of work misdirected may prove 
almost futile, as Albers himself points 
out from his experience. He did a lot 
of work from the start, improved the 
soil and his livestock; but about 10 years 
ago he ran smack into a stiff jolt. The 
blow that really started him thinking 
was delivered in full force by Mrs. Al- 
bers, who has had 
an important place 
in reorganization 


and management , 
of the farm. Once, Vf, 
at year’s end, she 

added the income 
for the past 12 
months. It footed 
up $7,000. They 
hadn’t bothered 


ome 





ine A ‘ ; 
is 3 + i “s 7 5 


[ Continued from page 11 


For one thing, they know where the 
money goes and can direct it intelli 
gently. Albers has not been afraid tc 
spend when the business plan showed it 
would yield a return. 

The first job Albers tackled when hi 
bought the farm was repair and replace 
ment of fences. It was needed badly and 
took the least money. At present, elec 
tric fencing is useful between some of 
the fields. He battled weeds, hauled ma 
nure to all the fields. Purebred sires 
maintained and improved the yield of 
livestock. Then he repaired buildings 
as best he could, put them into shapx 
to serve until new ones could be built. 
Later, when rotation and rearrangement 
of fields were adopted, yields really be 
gan to go places. Before, there were toc 
many low-return crops—timothy, clo 
ver, permanent pastures—not 
enough corn and no alfalfa or sweet 

clover. Manur 
spread on sweet 
clover pasture ex 


grass 


) 4 poses weed seeds 
Y several months. 
ee This practice, al 
: falfa, and culti 


= vated crops in ro 
- tation control 

weeds. Now he is 
= varying the crop 








much with that 
kind of detailed 
arithmetic before. 
This one __ stag- 
gered her husband. 
Finally he put the 
question: “If I can 
take in that 
amount of money, 
where is it?” 

It wasn’t quite 
that bad. A mod- 
est payment had 
been made on the 
mortgage that 
year. Minor im- 
provements had been installed. Ma- 
chinery had been purchased. The family 
had lived well. But these things weren’t 
enough. As Albers turned the question 
over in his mind, another took shape, 
and he has repeated it many times since: 
“How can we make this farm pay more 
money?” 

At that Albers figuratively began to 
take his business and his farm to pieces 
—enterprise by enterprise, field by field 
—and put them on the table. He pon- 
dered ways to revise the jigsaw pattern. 
To straighten out the pieces and fit them 
together smoothly he sought advice from 
the county agent and the extension farm- 
management service. Finally it was farm 
accounts, scrupulously kept by Mrs. Al- 
bers, that supplied the first answers to 
both his questions, straightened out the 
rough spots in his puzzle, broadened the 
farm and business plan. Now there are 
10 consecutive years of detailed and 
summarized records on all phases of op- 
erations and the family living. Each year 
these accounts are a barometer and 
guide for the coming seasons. 

Since the day Mrs. Albers looked at 
the bank book, earning capacity on this 
farm has almost tripled. Expenses have 
gone up, too, but it is a different story. 
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‘| don't see how those fellows 
can get a cow so cold!” 


ping plan by using 
early-season pas- 
ture, like rye, then 
plowing and put 
ting in a late crop 
such as soybeans 
—good protein 
feed. This also con- 
serves other pas- 
ture so that more 
is available for 
poultry range. The 
quality of sweet- 
clover seeding for 
pasture has been 
improved by mix- 
ing with it some alfalfa, timothy, and 
brome grass. While this increases seed- 
ing cost, it helps stretch the feed thru 
late summer. Total digestible nutrients 
raised per acre have gone up about 30 
percent. Legumes give livestock twice 
as much feed as permanent grasses did 
from the same acreage. The usable pro- 
tein content of the ration has increased 
one-third. More livestock is kept by the 
same acres and kept in a higher state of 
production. 


WHEN hog prices flopped some years 
ago, Albers dropped hogs like a hot po- 
tato. The hoghouse was turned over to 
chickens. He decided turkeys, instead of 
hogs, would consume the corn raised. 
He went into this enterprise gradually, 
bought equipment after he was sure of 
his ground, and studied what was re- 
quired. Now he raises 3,000 or more a 
year, and they have paid. He has 
found that he can afford to buy feed so 
that he can keep more poultry and live- 
stock than his land can produce for. 
With the increase of automobiles as a 
mode of travel, town and city people 
stopped at the farm on the main high- 
way to ask for eggs. He put up a sign, 
increased his flock of White Leghorns, 
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and sold plenty of eggs. Often customers 
asked for cream. Albers spent a good 
chunk of money for a large electric re- 
frigerator to keep dairy products fresh. 
od Buyers flock in and are willing to pay 
satisfactory prices. His milkhouse is 
the clean and flyless; the herd is tested for 
hi. Bang’s and T. B. He sells some broilers 
os and turkeys at home. He furnishes spe- 
dit cial customers with turkey hatching 
eggs and poults. Forty acres across the 
he highway have been rented to give more 
_ room for poultry range. 
and Albers hires one man the year around, 
lec much of the time has two, and some- 
a times four. Mrs. Albers always hires one 
me girl to help in the house and at times 
vier has two. People like to work for this 
oF farmer and his wife. | 
ngs And that’s what Albers has—knowl- 
ape edge of work, knack of organization, j 
lt. curiosity about and enthusiasm for im- 
oat provement, confidence flavored with -| 
be conservatism, ability to judge, sift, and | 
too use suggestions from his advisers, 2 
‘lo enough flexibility to adapt himself when 
= required. Farming holds his interest. It ; 
“ has been a real adventure for him. ' 
ire 
et- 
ex- . = 
ods Cooling Milk 
hs. 
al- To INSURE the production of high- 
Iti- quality milk, John E. Nicholas of the 
ro Pennsylvania State College has made a ] 
rol thoro study of methods of cooling. , 
> 1S # Since it is of utmost importance that 
Op- milk be cooled immediately if it is to 
ing be kept in a wholesome condition, his 
aS- findings relating to the use of electric 
hen milk-coolers are extremely enlightening. 
ut- He found, for example, that milk will 
pop cool more rapidly and uniformly in farm : 
~_s electric coolers if the bath water is agi- 
Pin tated, and this agitation should continue * 
sod for at least an hour. It is important also 1 
as- that the agitation take place during the 
> we cooling both of the morning and of the : 
for evening milk. - 
Phe Nicholas learned that a can of milk ce 
= will cool much more during the first " 
for hour than it will in the 11 succeeding 
cen hours. For instance, starting with milk 
_ having a temperature of go degrees, its 7 
ind temperature will be reduced by 40 de- : 
ed- grees during the first hour and by only 
ome 12 degrees during the succeeding 11- 


hour period. This means that more than 


3° 80 pe f the h ved is tak 7 
ice oct during the frst hour of cooling. | GOOD F ENCES Pay their own way 


enn" Geeepeoitin. 
as a 












His experimental results show that A 
af when milk in a can was stirred and the Like Mr. Flatau, thousands of other farmers know good fences pay. If 
the bath water was not, the temperature of your fields aren’t well fenced, why not start enclosing them one or two at 
pe aren ig oe oa a time with RED BRAND woven wire? You'll get extra long service from f 
‘ahre . Also, : , 
if the water is aniened. but the cans RED EAS ence Sapante ot ie Pp Ww ne 
insufficiently submerged, the portion of thick, durable “Galvannealed”’ zinc he Re : 
ars the milk above the water cools slowly. coating, and tough copper-bearing rs Py 
ae However, when sufficient water was steel. It’s well made in every way— o $ 
- used and agitated, the average tempera- good-looking, easy to stretch. Get p> 4, 
r ture of the milk dropped to below 50 de- : : © 
ed. srees in ‘Ges eee tee it from your nearest RED BRAND & a 
ly, \s a result of his findings, he suggests dealer. ea o 
oy that when cooling milk the water should | wxeysTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. & “5 ; 
be agitated for at least an hour, with 3745 Industrial St., Peoria, ll. ae 
ae the cans all submerged at least to their 7 © be 
has necks. Except where special devices are ws ~ 
$0 used, it is important that the water 
tag level be at least } ¥% inch above the level 
+ : the milk =o the — —— of ial BRAND~, 
; the newer coolers are equipped with au- : 
= tomatic water-raising pune, or use a Cai STIFF-STAY or HINGE-JOINT 
a spraying or sprinkling principle, thus ] 
= eliminating the need of totally sub- 












merging the cans.—Lester H. Hartwig. 
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ag YOUR Share with Hard-Hitting 
WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 
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Rangers for all 
average use—Super 
Speeds for long range. 


BUY FOR SUCCESS 


UNTERS who get more shooting than the average 

are well aware of the clean-killing dependability of 
Winchester Shells. That is why you so often find Winches- 
ter empty cases where these men hunt. 


Give your shotgun the benefit of popular Winchester 
shells for all your shooting. Get their speedy, full-power 
hard hitting. Get their dependable Winchester Staynless 
priming—clean in your gun, causing no rust and no clean- 
ing worries. 

Buy economical Winchester Ranger Shells for superior 
service in all average gunning for upland small game and 
wildfowl. For the same superiority in long-range shooting 
at hard-to-kill game — wildfowl, pheasants, turkeys — buy 
Winchester Super Speeds. Extra speed. Controlled short 
shot string. Famous for extreme reach and power. 


For close range with a choke-bore gun, ask for Ranger Brush 
Loads. For thicket hunting for deer or bears, buy Super Speeds 
loaded with buck shot, single ball or rifled slug. 

See the new Winchester Model 24—an ideal farm gun. Stream- 
lined. Sturdy. New design. Winchester dependability. At surpris- 
ingly moderate price. . . . For the ultimate in repeating shotgun 
dependability, the time-proved Model 12. In 12 to 28 gauges. 


“WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dep!.63F @ 

Division of Western Cartridge Co. | 

New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. | 
Yes, send me your Winchester Shot Shell folder, and also your 

Winchester Model 12 and Model 24 Shotgun folders—FREE. | 

| 

| 


Name 
Address 














AKE SURE the name Ingersoll is 
on the dial—and you're sure of 
dependable watch value. A whole na- 
tion knows “The Watch that Made 
the Dollar Famous!”’ Ingersoll-Water- 
bury Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


INGERSO LL Trim lines—nickeled 


ay U Cc K case, unbreakable 
$4 00 crystal. Illustrated 


below. 
Other Ingersoll Pocket and Wrist Watches 
to $3.95 











X. 
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Farm Boy Gets His Gun 


[ Continued from page - 


GAME SHot S 
Geese, turkeys, foxes, coons.....No. 2 
SRS es ew Sn do's eR) No. 4, 5, or ¢ 


Rabbits, squirrels............ .No 


Pheasants, prairie chickens. . No. 6 or 7 


.. No. 6, 7, or 7 


Grouse, partridges 
Doves, mountain quails. .No. 7 or 
IEE cclbcks s.-Kscecebawees Nc 


PUNE nn ee oe Fig ae 


It is well to remember that all shoot 
ing is largely self-taught. And like eve: 
other game or sport, there are rules that 


a sportsman will observe when he g 
into the field. Most of these rules are 
up to guard against the potential dang 
in a loaded gun. In order to realize t 
danger in a shotgun, fire a close-rar 
shot at some wooden boxes or tin car 
This will give you an idea of what mig 
be the result if your gun were to be « 


charged accidentally! 


| WENT hunting recently with two b 


and it was a real pleasure to see the wa 


they handled themselves and their gu: 
Each had his gun dismantled and in 


case. They had learned never to transport 


a loaded gun in a car. When we arri\ 
at our hunting grounds and were rea 
to shoot, each boy looked thru the bre: 
of his gun to be sure the barrel was cle 
When they loaded, they made cert 
no one was in front of them, and tl 
kept the safety locks on until just rea 
to shoot. 

When climbing thru a fence or over 
gate, the boys never pud/ed their gi 
thru. They carried them over with th 

with the muzzles pointed away fi 
themselves and others. And not o1 
did they set a gun against a tree, 
leave one lying on the ground. 

When hunting with boys, particular 


during their first season, I have fr 


quently found it necessary to cauti 
them about shooting at objects s 
only indistinctly among trees or bus! 
to be sure when shooting at game t! 
there is-no road, house, barn, or ot! 
building in the line of fire; and me 
under any circumstances to sky! 
with firearms in hand or thoughtles 
point a gun at any human being. 


But, to return to the choice of guns 
perhaps you will be shooting wary gan 
out of shotgun reach or in difficult stalk 


ing territory. If so, your choice of g 
will be a rifle. 

For all-around small-game and 
promptu target shooting, it’s hard 
beat the new bolt-action .22 cal 
rifles—either single-shot or repeater 
or the pump actions, for that matt 
With one of these rifles you will kr 
the deep satisfaction of placing 
bullet exactly where you want it. 

So, in picking your rifle, get one 
can depend upon for long-range shi 
ing. See that the lines are clean 
graceful. Examine the sights and m 
sure they are the type which will | 
you to get on the mark quickly and 
curately. And remember that a 


barrél steadies your aim. You will fi 
all the good qualities you are looking tot 


in one of the standard makes, at a 
price. 


When you get your new rifle, dont 


rush right out | Continued on page 
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“<1 Game Trails 
mig 
e 
By Ries Tuttle 
bo 
Ae Wirr your last crop of the season— 
gul game—ready for harvest, it will stand 
in it ou in good stead to check up on the 
ISP rds and animals that have come thru 
TIN 1e summer, and see that your seed stock 
rea will be provided for during the ensuing 
res winter months. See how natural foods 
cle: ire holding out. Are they near cover? 
rt \re they nutritious and of the variety 
th eded by your birds? 
rea If it looks as if birds will have to be 
| thru part of the winter, now is the 
veri time to erect shelter feeding stations. 
guns These should be built according to 
them tural surroundings. Good, substantial 
fron sh piles will serve for quail and some 
once the smaller birds. Tepee and lean-to 
re, OF pes are the simplest shelters to con- 
ruct. Care should be taken to leave 
ularly ts on all sides so birds cannot be 
e fre- @ trapped inside by fox or other predators. 
tution HM Corn-shock tepees are excellent in that 
seen provide both food and cover if the 
ashes; of corn are left attached to the 
> that ks. Patches of corn left standing 
other ravines and brush are good in- 
never tments. 
.Vi ifkK 
‘less * 
= There apparently As an over-zealous 
me: ple of Izaak Walton in Ashland, 
an ‘Visconsin. The city park board an 
a nced that somebody had torn the 
=" off a deer in the city park, presum- 
to make trout flies. 
ird * 
all 
ir new .410-bore slug shell announced 
ee Winchester has made this popular 
know bore shotgun an effective, short- 
4 deer gun. It follows the success of 
ar loads in 12, 16, and 20 gauges. 
7 shell is loaded with a 93-grain, 
no ted lead slug that may be used in .410 
“y tguns of any standard choke, pro- 
ake the guns are designed for maxi- 
| help high-velocity loads. The shell 
ad is two and one-half inches long. 
lone gun is accurate at 50 yards for ordi- 
lf use, grouping in from three to five 
_ es. It still is effective at 100 yards, 
a low nore erratic. With a muzzle velocity 
470 feet per second and energy of 
don’t fg 4° foot pounds, it has a velocity of 
ge 5 feet per second at 50 yards and 








gy of 295 foot pounds. 














Which shel 
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g 
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“"PHE hand is quicker than the 

| ake says this breezy boy, and 
he challenges all comers to guess—at 
suitable odds—which shell hides the 
little pea. No matter how closely you 
watch him, as he deftly lifts and 
maneuvers the shells, the pea never 
seems to be under the one you pick. 


But you never have to engage in a 
contest of wits... you don’t have to 
guess .. . which is a winning oil for 
your motor. It’s easy to tell. This 


is why: 


The great Phillips refining organ- 


Phillips Finest Quality 
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BEY LITTLE PEA? 


It’s HARD to tell... but 
== EASY to pick a winning oil 
: 


HIDES THE 


» Trucks and Tractors 


ization makes a complete and frank 
statement which does away with all 
doubt. No hedging, no reservations. 
If you want our best o#/, remember 
we specify that Phillips 66 Motor 
Oil is our finest quality . . . the high- 
est grade and greatest value .. . 
among all the oils we offer. 

Next time you want oil, pick a 
winner. Drain and refill with Phillips 
66 Motor Oil at the Orange and 
Black 66 Shield. 
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| “BUYING BALL-BAND FOOTWEAR IS A 
ie FAMILY MATTER WITH US BECAUSE 
ay GREATER COMFORT, HEALTH AND 
iE ECONOMY ARE FAMILY MATTERS” 








F it Yes, indeed, any member of the family can beat any kind of 
Le weather in style and comfort with the season's new Ball-Band rubber 
Pe :. footwear. Whatever the fall and winter needs of young or old may 


be, there's a Ball-Band number that exactly fills the bill. And, too, 
: you'll be agreeably surprised how easy this modern protective 
pif footwear is on the eye, on the foot and on the pocketbook. Plan 
right now to promote the family health this season with Ball-Band 
better footwear. See this up-to-the-minute line with the famous 
Red Ball trade-mark, now on display by your Ball-Band dealer. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 489 WATER ST., MISHAWAKA, IND. 


i we 
li RE D BALL 
 iASRa 


ALL-BAND FOOTWEA 
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What Is New 


| Continued from page 1 






added very little to the yield of dry mat 
ter, but increased the protein content of 
the silage a little over 1 percent. Corr 
planted alone, spaced at a medium rat 
of 15 inches, yielded the most grain ar 
the most total digestible nutrients. T| 
combination of thin corn and thick so 
beans produced the most protein per 
acre but decreased the total digestib}; 
nutrients.—G. E. F., Ohio. 














Oats. The South Dakota Experiment Sta 
tion has developed a hull-less oat that 
resistant to loose smut, covered smut. 
and stem rust. At the same time, allow 
ing for absence of hulls, it yields in fa 
vorable years about as high as the best 
standard varieties. An early-maturing 
oat, with good straw, it comes fron 
crosses involving Markton, Richland, 
Swedish Select, and Kilby varieties. 
Farmers are interested in this one for 
feed for young pigs and for poultr 
South Dakota Station agronomists have 
named it Nakota, and increase fields 
were planted in 1939 so that se 
will be available next spring.—W. J. H 
Available for limited distribution 

the fall of 1940 is a new winter oat, Win 
ter Fulgham C. I. 2500, just announced 
by the Oklahoma A. and M. College. It 
is quite resistant to cold weather, an 
has produced higher yields than an 
other strain known at present. Lee wi: 
ter oats proved earlier but less hard 
than Winter Turf.—H. F., Okla. 



































Wheats. A bearded, rust-resistant, hard, 
red, spring wheat is Rival, new intro 
duction from the North Dakota Exper 
ment Station, being increased this sea 
son for general distribution in 1940 
Rival has strong straw and is not sus 
ceptible to smut. A Hope-Ceres-Flor- 
ence cross, it makes high-quality flour. 

U. S. wheat-growers are watching the 
performance of Regent, new, hard, red, 
spring variety recently named and re 
leased by the Dominion Rust Research 
Laboratory in Winnipeg. A_ beardless, 
leaf-and-stem-rust resistant variety, it 
is white-chaffed and is not susceptib! 
to covered smut. It is a high yielder and 
has received particular notice for fine 
quality and color of flour. It is a cross of 


H-44 and Reward.—W. J. H. 


Fertilizers. In 6 years of field tests at the 
Northwestern Ohio Agricultural Exper'- 
ment Station at Holgate, a sweet-clover 
catch crop plowed down for green ma 
nure produced more than double an 
commercial on corn.—G. E. F., Ohio 
Continuous experiments with the ef- 
fects of various fertilizers on alfalfa for 
25 years at Oklahoma A. and M. Col 
lege show that phosphate and potas! 
definitely improve the next year’s crop 
Average results show the following yields 
from application of fertilizers: nitrate 
of soda, yield 1.65 tons per acre; phos 
phate and potash, 3.36 tons; no treat 
ment, 1.7 tons; nitrate and potash, 1.00 
tons; and nitrogen and phosphorus, 
tons. Results from 1916 to 1928 show 
production of 1,704 pounds per acre with 
no treatment, as compared with 2,575 
pounds when 2% tons lime were added 
5,023 pounds following 12 tons of ma 
nure; and 5,285 pounds after manure 
and limestone went on.—S. C., Okla 
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Apples. The Ohio station has named 
id sent out to several fruit-growers 
¢ new varieties of apples, which are 
designated as Franklin, Downing, Ward- 
Kirtland, and Shaw. The station 
lescribes these new varieties as follows: 
‘‘Warder is a Rome Beauty seedling. 
The time of harvest is about October 1, 
nd its season is shorter than that of 
Rome, extending into January in cold 
storage (35° F.). 

‘Franklin is a seedling of McIntosh 
pollinated by Delicious. Its season of 
harvest is the first week of October, and 
its storage runs until January. 

“Kirtland is a seedling of Ingram but 
has no resemblance to it. Its season of 
harvest is the second week in October, 
and it holds well until February. 

‘Shaw is a Ralls and Mother seedling 
with fruit medium to above medium in 
size, and firm. Shaw should be harvested 
about the third week of October and 
holds well in cold storage into February. 

‘Downing is a cross between Gallia 
Beauty and Kirtland. Its harvesting 
season is about that of Stayman Wine- 
sap, and its cold-storage season lasts 
until at least February.” —E. B. 


Proso for Hens. Experimental work con- 
lucted by the Poultry Department of 
the South Dakota Agricultural College 
indicates that Proso Millet can be suc- 
cessfully used in starting, growing, and 
ing rations. An average of 161 eggs 
was produced by birds fed the millet 
tion given below, in comparison with 
average of 164 by birds fed the same 
ition with yellow corn instead of millet. 


The mash ration: 


Ground millet............ 400 pounds 
Wheat: GN 3 Fs 6 «205 when 200 pounds 
Wheat middlings ........ 200 pounds 
Meat and bone scraps... ..150 pounds 
Dried @aGgahc- teeth asa 50 pounds 
\lfalfa leaf meal.......... 50 pounds 
Salt... sence . 10 pounds 
Cod-liver oil... .......... 10 pounds 

TOs Fas fics 8 vee 1,070 pounds 


Whole millet, the only scratch grain 
sed, was kept in hoppers before the 
rds at all times.—I. M. H., Nebr. 






































































































Hello, Doctor Peck? Here’satipfor you: the 


youngest Harkins boy needs his tonsils out’’ 




























HERE’S WHERE SUCCESSFUL 
> CORN 
PICKING 








NEw IDEA 23° 
CORN PICKER gue 


SELF-CONTAINED 

(THOSE Entry Points look simple; but they UNIT 
have an important job to do. On the NEW 

IDEA Corn Picker they are located midway be- 

tween the picker axle and the tractor axle where 


they are least affected by up and down and 


PERFECTED 


sideway movements of wheels and drawbar. Only ENTRY 
the tip of the floating point hugs the ground — POINT 
the edge and bottom have an increasing clear- CONSTRUCTION 


ance toward the hinge, making it possible for 
the low gathering chain, operating in this clear- 
ance space and below the hinge point, to get a PICKS, HUSKS 
good hold on crooked stalks, start them rear- AND LOADS 
ward without bending the stalks forward or 

12 to 18 ACRES 


shearing them off as in ordinary corn picker 


construction, A DAY 


Blunt end snapping roils equipped with low 
smooth entry guides do not crush the low hang- 
ing ears. This construction saves bushels of corn A PROVEN MACHINE 


when comparing results with the ordinary pointed 12 Y 
spiral end snapping rolls used on other pickers. wae ON THE 
KET 


Remember that the NEW IDEA is a universal 
pull-type picker which works with any modern 
two-plow tractor. Quickly hitched and unhitched 


no extra weight on tractor. Draft so light that Portable Elevators 
wear —_ easily pull the “oe & well. Fur- For hiking corn and small grains into 
nished with either steel wheels or air tires. cribe, bins, cars and trucks. Save ex- 
Write for booklet TODAY. pensive time and labor during the har- 


vest rueh. Powered by team, engine, 
motor or tractor. Handy, safe, adapt- 


N EW IDEA, In C. able. Booklet on request. 


Factories: Coldwater, Ohio, Sandwich, Hlinois 

SO ae eS 0 SR 
NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 702, Coldwater, Ohio 

Send at once, free information on items checked. 

Corn Pickers .,... oO Power Corn Shellers . 

Portable Elevators oO Hand Corn Shellers . 

Steel Wheel Wagons . () Field Mowers ..... 

Air-Tired Wagons. . . 2 Side Delivery Rakes . . 

Manure Spreaders. . . 1 Hay Loaders... ... 

Husker-Shredders. . , 1 Transplanters .... . 


o00000 
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PISTON RINGS ~ 
4 "SORA supe X 

as ir 0 
rE adem install S205 5 

4 


| McQUAY- NORRIS 


i: _ ALTINIZED rs 

| Near you there is a piston ring specialist who has a McQuay- 
Norris Engineered Set in which each ring is specifically 
designed for each piston ring groove of your model of motor. 
And he has blueprint instructions for 
the precision installation of these rings. 
That’s why these rings will stop oil 
waste and prevent blowby in your car 
or truck. McQuay-Norris originated 
Engineered Sets to give you this spe- 
cialized service. And these rings are 
Altinized to prevent wear and give 
longer life. Remember, McQuay-Norris 
truck and tractor parts have been farm 
favorites for more than 25 years. 


















f 





TIME TESTED, 


Gor CARS « TRUCKS 
TRACTORS 


: McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PISTON RINGS - PISTONS - PINS - VALVES - BEARINGS - SLEEVES - PUMP PARTS 
BOLTS - BUSHINGS - SILENT-U SHACKLES - WHEEL SUSPENSION PARTS 







000 earmarked for 
tion payments. 

$225,000,000 for 
1940; $113,000,000 


dered diverted 


the 


thru a last-minute 
drive in Congress 
was the commod- 
ity loan program 


rescued from the 
discard. 
FATS. Declining 


to approve an ex- 


port subsidy for 
lard and vegetable 
oils, Henry Wal- 
lace sought the 


answer to the sur- 
plus problem thru 
diversion and in 
creased use. Placed 
on the surplus list, 
to be purchased 
with blue or sur- 
plus-food stamps, 
were lard and veg- 
etable shortenings 
made of cottonseed 


In Osage, 


in their own way, 


its prosperity. 


was a $38,000,000 





Named head of the 
Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, 
University of Illinois, 
was Doctor William 


E. Carroll, succeed- 
ing Professor H. P. 
Rush who became 
new dean and direc- 
tor on September 1 
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Other 
parity 

for surplus dispos 
to be swelled by $90,0 
from customs receipt 


The Farm Month 


[ Continued from page 14 


item for Agriculture was the $500, 


AAA soil-consery 
large iten 
payments 


),000 already « 


CORN LOAN. With the question of 
referendum virtually settled, a loan o1 
1939 corn crop seemed 
those who had complied with allotments 
under the farm act. Loans already we: 
being made on wheat and rye, 


assured t 


but o1 


Professor H. W 


Cave, formerly of 
Kansas State, be- 
came head of the 
Dairy Department 
of Oklahoma A. 
and M, College ef- 
fective September 1 


and soybean oil. 


Back among the corn-hog farmers r 
his native state of lowa, Secretary Wal 
lace brought cheers when he told of the 
tastiness of pure lard. 
delicacy in many countries when spread 
on crackers and sprinkled 
Iowa, 
farmers and merchants started out to 
solve the surplus pork and lard problem 
found that sales and 
consumption could be boosted thru a 
concerted effort of 
pending largely on income from hogs for 


“It is,” said he, “‘a 


with paprika!” 
bootstrap-lifting 


a community de 


TENANTS. Made available by Congress 
fund to aid farm ten- 
ants in buying land under the Bankhead- 


Jones act. Alloca- 
tion of the funds 
was immediatel) 
announced by the 
Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. The 
largest slice goes to 
southern states, 
with Texas, Geor 
gia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi bolt 
ing the lion’s share. 
Iowa leads in th 
Cornbelt, closely 
followed by Mis- 
sour! and Illinois. 
VISITORS. From 
the canebrakes, 
cotton plantations, 
and rice fields of 
Louisiana, recent- 
ly, came more than 
100 farmers for a 
tour of the farn 
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lands of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and lowa. 

Impressed by the high production 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota dairy 
cows, the Southerners saw no chance for 
competing with the dairy belt. Principal 
reasons: ““Too much work, early rising!” 


CO-OPERATION. Headline speakers 
before the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Co-operation held this 
year at the University of Chicago were 
Henry Wallace and Governor F. F. Hill 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Stressed was the need for co-operation 
and up-to-date methods. Principal 
theme was intergroup co-operation, in 
which representatives of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Labor sought common 
ground. 


WAGES AND HOURS. A demoralized 
livestock industry was forecasted by 
lowa Swine Growers’ Secretary Edward 
J]. Morrissey as a consequence of Wage- 
Hours ruling by Administrator E. M. 
Andrews. Exempted from provisions of 
the act are agricultural employees 
whose work consists of tilling the soil, 
dairying, producing, growing and har 
vesting agricultural or horticultural 
commodities; raising livestock, bees, 
fur-bearing animals, or poultry; or any 
practices performed by a farmer or on 
a farm as an incident to or in conjunc- 
tion with such farming operations, in- 
cluding preparation for market, delivery 
to storage or to market, or to carriers for 
transportation to market. 

Exempt from hour provision are those 
engaged in the first processing of milk. 
For periods not exceeding 14 weeks 
each year, first processors of perishable 
fruits, vegetables, threshermen, get no 
overtime pay. With farm prices in a 
condition of disparity with labor, Farm 
Bureau President Ed O’Neal insists 
union labor should have no legal means 
to slow movement of farm products to 
market, reduce prices, or increase costs 
to consumers. O’Neal led bitter end 
fight against amendments to Wage- 
Hour Act. 


MILK STRIKE. Midst a $310,000 adver- 
tising Campaign to increase milk use, 
New York’s three-year-old Dairy Farm- 
ers’ Union, aided by CIO, struck for 
higher prices—tied up 15 to 40 percent 
of New York City’s supply for nine 
lays. Leaders then accepted $2.15 per 
hundredweight, had demanded $2.35 
jual to 60 cents a pound for butter) 
ntil November 1 to offset drought 
losses. After November 1 new prices be- 
come effective under a Federal-state 
marketing order. Widespread violence 
and milk dumping took place regardless 
of all available state troops. Strike was 
opposed by Dairymen’s League and 
ther producer organizations repre- 
sented on the Bargaining Agency. 


Another collegiate 
appointment ele- 
vated Doctor John 
Loyd to acting head 
of Horticulture at the 
University of Illinois’ 
College of Agricul- 
ture, from varied de- 
partmental posts he 
has very ably filled 





DEATH LEERS as Hunter 


Plummets into Pit! 


ns a 


1. “With my ho 


a heading back for bed,” writes James Kidwell. “I was cutting 
through the yard of an abandoned hilltop house, when the 
hound gave a frightened yelp and lit out for home. 


JAMES KIDWELL 
Mt. Vernon, Texas 





2. “I chuckled, for superstitious folks down 
our way regard this as an ill omen. The 
next moment, rotten timbers crashed under 
me—TI felt myself plummeting downward! 



















nd Jep, I had bagged seven ’possums and was 


- i = = 


3. "I landed at the bottom of an old well. 
It was impossible to scale the perpendicu- 
lar walls. I retrieved my flashlight from 
the icy water. She still worked. 


4. “My only chance was to keep shooting the 
beam upward, hoping that it would be seen 
and that the batteries would last. My luck was 
good—two boys going home from town saw 
the strange flashes, and investigated. Those 
‘Eveready’ fresh DATED 
batteries positively saved 
my life, as I would have 
died of exposure, if help 
hadn’t come. You've got 
to be in the predicament I 
mmm! was before you really can 
appreciate the value of 
fresh batteries. 


(Signed) 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC} and Carbon Corporation 













Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
Best quality full weight, Cop- 
per Steel, heavily galvaniz- 
Lowest prices Barb Wire, 
Roofing, Paint. Mon- 

e Catalog. 


FENCE Co. 
Box 1435 MORTON, ILLINOIS 
or 733 North Ist Ave., E. 8t. Louis, 1 
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NEW 64 Page Catalog — NOW READY. 
LOW PRICES ON TRAPS, GUNS, etc. 
Quotations On Raw Furs—ALL FREE 
|F. C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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...and how a Remington Shur Shot 
shell changed his disposition! 


“Even my dog was dis- 
gusted. Maybe I am a little 
slow on those second shots, 
but you wouldn't think I 
could miss most of ‘em! 
Then... 





“Old Hank comes out to 
see what’s wrong. ‘You 
need a shell that hits hard 
enough on the second 
shot, he says. ‘Try these 
Shur Shot shells.’ 





“What a difference! I 
still don’t get’em all, but I 
get enough so my dog re- 
spects meagain.AndIdon’t 
get so many cripples. I say 
it pays to shoot Remington 
Shur Shot shells.” 





AKE SURE the shells you shoot 

hit hard enough to get what 
you go after. Shoot Remington Shur 
Shot shells. They have Kleanbore 
non-corrosive priming ...and Wet- 
Proof cases which can stand hours 
of soaking in water without danger 
of swelling or misfires. “Shur Shot” 
shells have distinctive corrugated 
bodies for easy handling. 

Get Shur Shot shells at your local 
dealer’s. W rite Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Dept. R-5, Bridgeport, Conn., 
for free literature. And remember 
...if it’s Remington, it’s right! 

a. +. . 
SEE “GUN PLAY”... The new all-shoot- 
ing picture. Produced by Pathe. Distrib- 
uted by RKO. Expert gun-handling on 5 
ranges simulating actual bird shooting. 
Get your local theatre to book thi: picture. 


Remington, 


Shur Shot, Kleanbore and Wet-Proof are Rew. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Co.. Inc 
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Farm Boy Gets His Gun 


[| Continued from page 44 | 


into the field to try it out. Instead, first 
teach yourself to hold it steadily, study- 
ing the sights and aiming. Then practice 
the trigger squeeze. Do this before you 
begin to practice with ammunition. 

The off-hand (standing) position is the 
most natural for shooting game, and 
everything depends upon the way you 
stand. Face almost at right angles to 
your object, with your left side toward 
the game, feet spread well apart, the 
fore-end of your rifle lying in the palm 
of the left hand in a comfortable posi- 
tion and the left elbow well under the 
rifle. The right elbow may be held high 
or low as seems steadiest. Hold the rifle 
medium hard to che shoulder with the 
right hand, using the left hand mostly 
to direct and steady the gun. The right 
cheek should be pressed hard against 
the left side of the butt-stock. 

It is important that you get a good 
balance on both feet and hips. If your 
body is out of balance, you will sway 
and tremble. As you bring your rifle up 
and aim it, lean back just enough to 
counteract the tendency of the rifle to 
pull you forward. Do not lean forward. 


LINE up your sights by bringing the 
front sight into the center of a rear sight 
disk; or centered and flush with the top 
of a V. See that the front sight shows 
straight up and down in the rear sight. 
Don’t look at the rear sight, but look 
thru it, letting it blur all it wants to; and 
center the top of the front sight in the 
round blur, if you’re using a rear disk— 
or if you’re using an open, V sight, line up 
the front sight equidistant between the 
sides of the V and flush with the top. 
Now move the rifle so that this line of 
aim and the top of your front sight are 
brought into line with the object to be 
struck. You are ready to fire. Always 
aim exactly the same way each time. If 
your rifle does not shoot where you aim 
it, adjust your sights—wever alter your 
method of aiming. 

Now draw a deep breath, let most of 
it out, hold the rest, and—re/ax. Take 
up the slack of the trigger and squeeze 
slowly until the shot is fired, holding the 
rifle as steady as possible and keeping 
the sights lined up. 


REMEMBER your gun is not a toy. 
Refuse to shoot at bottles, rocks, or other 
hard-surfaced objects, because the bul- 
lets will ricochet and may seriously in- 
jure someone out of your line of vision. 
Don’t forget that a .22 long-rifle bullet 
can go thru ¢wo wooden doors or the 
side of an ordinary frame house, and 
will still have sufficient velocity to kill. 
Remember, too, that a .22 bullet can 
travel from 1,400 yards to a mile and is 
capable of doing damage at these ex- 
treme ranges! 

Keep yourself and your gun in good 
condition, and give your gun and your 
shooting the split-second, knockout sup- 
port of proper ammunition. If you want 
to become a crack shot with either shot- 
gun or rifle, go at the job seriously. 

The best of luck to you! And here’s 
hoping that when someone says, “/’// 
say he’s a good shot,” in the same 
breath he will say, “and a good sports- 
man, too.” 


Famous industrial 


for farm, home, school 


@ At last! An easy-to-use household cement 


cement now in handy tube 


that sticks a// surfaces — glass, cork, felt, 
wood, metal, leather, plastics! Result of 
years of laboratory experiment, Casco 
Flexible Cement contains shockproof 
liquid rubber and Casein, basic ingredient 
of famous water-resistant CASCO Powdered 
Casein Glue. Forms permanent, flexible 
joint that can’t “crack” loose. 

Clean to use. You can roll excess Casco 
Cement from fingers, materials. 

Large tube, 25c at hardware stores. 


For Heavy Duty Wood Gluing 
all repairs—implements, wag- 
ons, etc., use Casco Powdered 
Casein Glue. Easy to mix. Used 


cold. Resists moisture, heat, 
and rough usage. 10c to 65c 
at Hardware, Paint and Lumber Dealers. 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Write for Catalog 204 
ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA + LITITZ, PA 


Look for the Von the pan 


VICTOR TRAPS 
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Rough Diamonds -—Believe ItorNot/ by Sieey*—— 


[| Continued from page 38 | 
announcer to tell him that his erstwhile 
teammates had cracked. 

“Gee, Bill,” wailed Do-do, “I wish 
you were in there.” 

“So do I,” growled Barton. “What’s 
the matter with those birds, anyway?” 

“Come on, Bill.” A hand fell on Bar- 
ton’s shoulder, and the startled ball 
player looked up into the face of Colonel 
Hammond. The owner gave the staring 
boy propped up against the pillow a 
brief smile. “I’m taking Bill with me,” 
he explained. “We need him, too, 
Do-do.” 

It was only when Barton and the 
owner were bouncing along in a high- 
powered car behind screaming motor- 
cycles that Barton audibly wondered 
how Hammond happened to call the 
boy “Do-do.” 


“A young lady told me that and other \_ ye 


things,” said the owner. “And Aow she 
told me.” 


BaRTON slumped in the seat. “What 





TIRE COVERS MADE oF 
CP). FAMOUS Jee OVERALL JELT DENIM 

ARE ST/LL WHOLE ano GOOD 
AFTER GRUELING 50-MILE RUN / 














ROLLIN BUCK= “America's Typical Overall Wearer“ 
Says:'/ COULDN'T BELIEVE TILL | SAW/ 


good is it goin’ to do? The team has 
cracked like scrambled eggs. What can 
| do about it? I haven’t had a bat in A PAIR OF OVERALLS 
my hand for a month. CAN BE MADE WITH 

The owner’s eyes glared straight ASFEWASIOPIECES 

ahead. “You can walk out to the plate,” OF CLOTH-S BUTTONS: 
he said. “It is the psychology of your SEUCKLES A THREAD 
return that I am counting on because, OU 

just as you say, the team has cracked. ~ 

\t that, you could always hit a Brooklyn 
itcher with your eyes shut.” 

The disgruntled fans, turning their 
ves away from the scoreboard where the 
ount read § too in favor of the Dodgers, 

saw Brackman suddenly leave the plate 
nd return to -the bench. Umpires, 
players, and fans all looked toward the 
New York bench; and finally a rangy 
chap in clean, white uniform appeared 
with three bats in his hands. He was al- 














IT TAKES DO 


most to the plate before the fans recog- NOT HO DEALER 

nized his walk and identified his number. yer OU ED FITS 
\ wild roar broke from the crowd as ALTREC, 4,16 

the announcer clarioned: “‘Barton—bat- 
g for Brackman.” RIPLEY'S EXPLANATION: 50-Mile Test Run— A 
sill Barton tossed aside two bats and |Tires covered with genuine Jelt Denim carried 


Buzz Lewis, dirt-track speedster, on an amazing 
pped to the plate. . .,, | test run! No rips—no worn spots! These tire covers 
What dump did they find you ons looked as though they had many miles left in them. 
This test proves why genuine Jelt Denim used only in 
Lee Overalls gives you far more wear—BelieveIt Or Not! 





“Tailored Sizes”—(repeated by request): To make 


parts and 484 operations! Lee is the only overall made 
of genuine Jelt Denim—sanforized for lasting fit—and 
woven of multiple-twist yarn for extra wear! .. 
Believe It Or Not! 


NO WONDER LEE GIVES SUCH FIT AND COMFORT! 


! 
each size give the wearer a perfect fit, Lee uses 76 ! 
I 
I 
- 4 
i 
















PARTS ano 46334} OPERATIONS 


TO MAKE SUPER- COMFORT TAILORED~SIZE 





THIS MINIATURE CUT-OUT OVERALL oF SELT DENIM 
WILL SHOW YOU WHY. THIS TOUGH MULTIPLE-TWisT 
DENIM WEARS LONGER Believe It or Not / 

—— oe eee eee 

The H. D. Lee Merc. Company, 1 
(Address nearest office) Dept SF-10 
Kansas City, Mo.;: Trenton, N.J.;San Francisco, 
Calif.; South Bend, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me that miniature cut-out overall | 
and my nearest Lee dealer’s name, too! | 
ID 5 cctars wai = a ets TE 
Address --_- : 
eT ea | ee a | 


Copyright 1939, The H. D. Lee Merc. Company pI a5 TN RE LORIN POLE LS LILLE 





Own asteady route distribut- 
ing delicious food re year Pe 
Profits at once and all year Be 
‘round. Fast selling, quick g=— 
repeating foods and other 
home necessities—over 200 
nationally known products. 
Complete Outfit, including 
large assortment of full size 4" 
packages—FREE to fy, Phas) 
able persons. Full or part /e/, 
time. No experience 
needed. Liberal credit Neg Gh 
plan. Old reliable com- Ti 
pany. Write quick for] 












“Mrs. O'Reilly used to be a ot yy 
tightrope walker with a circus!" 8017 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohip 





























Veo &O PER CENT 


ilies increase Milk production 15% or 
more by feeding home-grown GROUND 
Feeds. Get more profit out of Hogs, Cat- 
tle, Sheep & Poultry with a BELL “Mod 
ern"’ Mill. Grinds wheat and shelled corn 
for as little as 6 cents a Ton. Grinds all 
kinds of Grain & Roughage including ear 
corn with husks, fodder, hay & soy beans. 
Sellsatlowprice.60 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
—EASY TERMS. Write today for valu 
able free book on Stock Feeding, & low 
factory price on Mills, Corn Shellers & 
Feed Mixers. 


= ~ aoe €0., Established $1 Years 
Hillsboro, Ohio 
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CATALIN TOP 
REMOVABLE FOR 
CLEANING 


AUTOMATIC CLOSURE 


\ RELEASE 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CUT-OFF SLIDE 







CHROMIUM 
FINISHED 
SANICUT 
CLOSURE 





/ 


CATALIN | i 





ship. Merely fill out the coupon 
below and mail it with 50c in 
check or money order together 
with any Karo Label (Blue Label, 
Red Label or Waffle Label)—and the 
Pitcher will be sent to you postpaid. 


@ The Dripless Sanicut Server closes 
automatically—no spilling even if 
tipped accidentally. This Syrup 
Pitcher is easy to operate, easy to 
keep clean and is guaranteed against 
defects in material and workman- 









DR. DAFOE SAYS: 


“Karo is the only 
syrup served to the 
ionne quintuplets. 
Its maltose and dex- 
trose are idea! carbo- 
hydrates for growing 
children’ — 






‘ 
-_ 








World oan 
Copyright os” . 
1939, NEA 
Service 


KARO SYRUP IS RICH IN DEXTRINS + MALTOSE + DEXTROSE 


to CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., P. 0. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York, N. Y.—Department $-10 
MAIL Enclosed herewith is fifty cents in [_] CHECK 
a [_) MONEY ORDER and a Karo Label. Please send the KARO PITCHER to 
THIS NAME 
’ 
COUPON ADDRESS 


CiTY STATE 
This offer, good only in the United States, expires January 31, 1940. It is void in the states of Idaho, Nevada, Montana and Kansas 
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growled Phelps from behind his mask, 

“Dump? Y’ got me wrong, Babe. I’ve 
been in swell company. Ever hear of 
Do-do?” 

“Yeah—an’ I heard of a bird called 
the cuckoo, too.” 

Barton grinned and stared at Frank 
house. The Brooklyn chuckers had a 
been cousins of his, including the boy 
with the jug-handled curve. But after a 
month layoff Barton needed plenty of 
luck. He got it. The outfielders shifted 
to the left for him as usual, and wher 
the big boy swung hard at a curve ly 
caught the pitch a bit late and slic 
the ball to right. 

Two men on the sacks started wit! 
the crack of the bat and crossed the par 
with the first runs for the Giants as th 
big boy slid into third in a cloud of dust 
A sharp single from McCarthy’s bat 
sent Barton home. Teammates mauled 
Barton when he reached the bench. 

His return had been like a whiff of 
smelling salts to the groggy Giants 
Their defensive play stiffened and the 
kept whacking away at the two-run lead 
The scoreboard showed that the Pirates 
had pulled away from the Cubs. If th: 
Giants could win this game they had th 
flag all tied up in ribbon. 

In the fifth Mel Ott drove in the thir E 
Giant tally. In the eighth, after tw 
Giants flied out on hard-hit balls, tl 
third man to go to the plate took a cur 
on the ribs. The whole Brooklyn tea: 
swarmed in declaring that the batter 
had not tried to avoid being hit, a: 
Manager Durocher almost got a walking 
ticket. The batter went to first, rubbing 
his side, and Bill Barton stepped up t 
the plate. 

Do-do Flynn turned away from 
white radio and looked at Nurse Ker 
nedy. “Gee,” he sighed, “I hope B 
connects. This would* be a swell spot 

He closed his eyes as if to visualiz 
and suddenly his eyes popped open 
he heard the next words on the rad 

“Hello, Do-do. I understand you a: 
listening from your hospital bed. I hav 
a message for you from Bill Barton. H ; 
is going to try very, very hard to pai 1. 
a ball in the stands for you. He wants § '"9 
you to pull for him. Come on, Do-d = 
give him everything you’ve got.” 

Two black buttons against the whit 
of the pillow looked at Nurse Kennedy) 

“Gee,” he gasped. “‘Gee.” 

She put her hand over his and held it 
tight. 

“The pitcher is winding up. Here 
comes. Barton steps forward. He hit 
It’s—it’s. Wait a minute. Wait a min 
ute. I think—yes, it is! It’s going int 
the stands. It’s a home run, fans. A hon 
run! What a wallop; what a spot!” 





THERE were many places Bill Bartor 
could have gone that night, but the 
September twilight found him in th 
children’s ward. Nurse Kennedy walked 
in with him as the home-run sluggt 
came up to Do-do’s bed. 

“Gee, Bill—that home run. I almost 


jumped out of bed. Didn’t I, Nurse! 


She smiled, and something about t 
smile made the boy look at Barton. H 
was smiling, too. He said, “That's 
what home runs are for—to pull 
out of bed. And you've got to hurry uj 
because you’re going to live with us. 

“You mean... ?” 

“Yeah; but don’t ask me why or how 
All I know is you’re my mascot, Do-do, 
and I’m goin’ to hang on to you.” 
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1 Sift flour before measur- 
ing; 
cup and level with spatula 


pile 
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ake Talk 


By Marjorie Griffin 


Ea let anyone tell you 


it’s luck that produces good 
cakes. It isn’t luck at all, but 
just a combination of a good 
recipe, accurate measurements, 
and the best of ingredients. 
And if a cake falls, it’s not so 
apt to be because young John- 
ny ran across the floor, but be- 
cause of too much leavening or sugar, too cool 
an oven, or moving the cake during baking. 

You'll have a lighter, more moist cake if the 
shortening and eggs used are at room tempera- 
ture. Use all-purpose or specially prepared cake 
flour. Good cakes can be made from either, but 
the latter produces a more tender, finely tex- 
tured cake. And be sure to sift all flour once 
before measuring. 

When you mix these ingredients give the 
shortening and sugar a good workout; then 

take it easy. With too much stirring, the cake 
will be compact. But then, too little stirring, 
so that small bits of flour still show, isn’t desir- 
able either, for the cake will then be 
coarse and crumbly. Simply hit a 
happy medium. 

If you have them, use baking 
pans with straight sides—another 
help to better cakes; and don’t 
grease the sides, for it’s just as dif- 
ficult for a cake to cling to a slip- 

ery wall as for you. Grease the 
ase a of the pan, or cut waxed 
paper to fit, and grease the top of 
it lightly before pouring the batter. 


into measuring 





2 Stir in one direction when 
creaming fat and sugar and 


mixing other 


Cakes are more velvety and rise more when 
baked at 350° to 400°. For chocolate cake 38: 
to 400° is advisable. In general, a layer cake will 
require about 25 minutes at 350° to 375°; a 
larger loaf cake takes 40 minutes at the same 
temperature. One of the sim- 
plest ways to test a cake for » 


When cake is removed from 





A N 


c , = i time 
done-ness is to press lightly | ip 
with the finger; if it springs § \ ‘Qar 
back, it’s baked thru. ? ") ff ‘J 


the oven, don’t turn outimme- | io - 
diately, for it can’t stand the { 
shock and is likely to break. 
Allow to cool in the pan five to 
10 minutes. And always cool 
cake before frosting. 

“What are some of the other 
causes of cake failures?” you 
ask. If your cake is crumbly, undersized, and 
rough-edged, check to see if you haven’t used 
too much shortening. Chances are you’ve 
added too much sugar if the crust’s sugary. 
Then again; not enough sugar may 
cause a dry, coarse cake with a 
tough crust that is very hard to 
brown. A porous cake with a sticky 
crust indicates too much baking 
powder. 

And now for those good recipes! 
We’ve been collecting readers’ cake 
recipes for several months, and 
testing them in our Successful 
Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen. 
Here’s one | Continued on page 7/ 


and dry ingredie 
parts—flour first 


ingredients 
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3 Add liquid in three parts 


nts in four 
and last 
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Treasure hunts 
ey atate Rete Mee liill ba 
heirlooms down 
from attics and 
barn lofts 


By Eleanor 
Hubbard Garst 


"We found it in the attic 


W. HAVE learned to appre- 


ciate and value the treasures tucked 
away in our attics and barn lofts. We 
have discovered rare, old china; 
choice, hand-woven coverlids. The 
beauty of the woods and handcrafts- 
manship in our battered and neg- 
lected pieces of old walnut and ma- 
hogany have been brought out by 
refinishing. 

“What is more—we are doing crea- 
tive work of our own since we have 
learned how to set up our own weav- 
ing looms. There is something deep- 
ly satisfying in recaning with corn- 
husks the old hickory rocker made 
by one’s grandfather.” 

So wrote Mrs. Felicia Riggle of the 
Caldwell Township Homemakers 
Club of Appanoose County, Iowa; 
and right away I decided to visit 
this group that was doing such fas- 
cinating work with such enthusiasm. 

Appanoose County, in the south- 
eastern corner of lowa, was one of 
the first sections settled in the state. 
Many of the farms have been in the 
same families for generations, and 
the familiar, old English names of 
Caldwell, Stevens, and Dudley are 
to be found on the club’s roster. No 
wonder barn lofts and attics unearth 
old home treasures, such as the new- 
er waves of settlement seldom bring. 

They were still mopping the floor 
in the basement of the First Chris- 
tian Church in Exline when I ar- 
rived on the heels of a welcome, gi- 
gantic rainstorm. Not all the things 
they planned for the exhibit had ar- 
rived, explained President Caldwell, 
because some of the women couldn’t 
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Mrs. Oscar Caldwell, president, and Mrs. Garst (right) look over the handcraft display 


get thru the storm and on into town. 

But I found it a most beautiful ex- 
hibit of lovely treasures! There were 
gay quilts like flower gardens; origi- 
nal patterns in beautiful, hand-wo- 
ven scarfs and pillow tops; ruby-red 
Bohemian glass; quaint, pressed 
Sandwich glass; shining old silver; 
mellow wood with the patina of old 
age brought out in skillful refinish- 
ing. The gray basement room vi- 
brated with color. 

The club is more than just a jolly, 
get-together group; these women 
have affirmed courageously the spir- 
itual value of home, and the joy in 
creative handicraft. They have stud- 
ied, under the guidance of Iowa 
State College Extension specialists, 
loom-weaving, furniture-refinishing, 
block-printing, rug-making, corn- 
husk caning. 


SAID cue. jolly little Jedy as she 
fingered highly polished, hand-ham- 
mered, thin silver spoons: “These 
must be over 100 years old. They 
were a wedding present to my moth- 
er, and we just celebrated our soth 
wedding anniversafy.” “I found this 
old rocker up in the hayloft,” anoth- 
er volunteered. ‘“‘My granddad 
brought it with him when he settled 
our farm 75 years ago.” 

“Grandma says her mother wove 
this coverlet back in Ohio. She thinks 
I have it in my fingers, from my 
great grandmother, the way I love 
to work this loom,” one young girl 
said as she proudly showed a scarf. 

The outstanding work of this 
group, which has been organized just 


four years, is not mere happenstan: 
(It never is, is it?) I learned that 
they are organized 100 percent, 
which their proud county chairman, 
Mrs. Daniels, told me means that 
in every school district is a com- 
mittee member, and every farm 
home in the township has been vis- 
ited, with a cordial invitation to 
every woman in every home to join. 
They haven’t much money, per- 
haps, in this club, but they do have 
what is more important—imagina- 
tion, friendliness, and willingness. 





Five dollars goes to the Caldwell 
Homemakers Club as our October 
Banner Club, and another $5 to 
Mrs. Felicia Riggle, Exline, Iowa, 
publicity chairman, who told us of 
their good work. Now join the fun, 
and tell us what your club is up to. 
Address Club Editor, Success/ 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


ar 





Party Plans 


THE spooks and goblins will soon 
be out! To make sure they come 
to your Halloween party, read all 


News for October. 

Your copy is waiting for you. 
Send three cents, your name and 
address, and ask for the October 
Successful. Club News, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 































ANY a delightful surprise 
' concealed beneath layers of old paint 

varnish is being enjoyed these 
lays by countless women who have 
liscovered the fascination of restor- 
ing old or ill-used pieces to their 
original beauty. 

Pictured here are lilinois women 
who are face-lifting furniture under 
the guidance of specialists of the ex- 
tension service at the state univer- 
sity. This work is one of the regular 
home-furnishings projects in which 
thousands of homemakers in Illinois 
and other midwest states are en- 
gaged. Others include chair-caning; 
re-upholstering; repairing and finish- 

ig walls, woodwork, and floors. 
1ey’re inexpensive hobbies, yet 
aving money is not the primary 

m. That aim is excellent workman- 
ship, as any woman who has had the 
satisfying experience of restoring the 
mallest end table will tell you. 





splay 











ful Farming’s latest “how-to-refinish” 

fet may be obtained for five cents. Address 
ful Farming, 4210 Meredith Building, 
Voines, Iowa. 
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Furniture Face-Litting 


1 Master workmanship in chair-carving and 
caning shows up once again as Mrs. M. R. 
Staggs, Avon, Illinois, polishes the chair her 
grandfather made, one of six handmade 
rosewood-and-maple chairs handed down to 
her. It's best not to use stain, filler, or shellac 
on such lovely old woods, as the exquisite 
color which age has given them is destroyed. 
After such woods have been prepared, a 
high grade of cabinet varnish should be ap- 
plied. The oil in the varnish brings out the 
extremely fine color of these old woods 


2 Mrs. Clyde Shaw and Mrs. Walter Stock- 
ham, Lewistown, Illinois, discovered beau- 
tiful walnut after they had removed four 
coats of pale-pink paint from an old, neg- 
lected end table. Varnish-remover and 
putty knives helped them do the hard work 


3 Sanding a Jenny Lind-type bed is Mrs. 
Howard Quillin, lpava, Illinois. Helping is 
Miss Margaret Bines, county home adviser 


4 Repairs come first. After joints have been 
glued securely and missing knobs replaced, 
polish-remover is applied. Homemade re- 
movers are not recommended because they 
often contain a strong alkali which easily 
harms the wood unless properly applied. 
Mrs. Burton S. White of Fulton County 
brings her problem to Home-Furnishings 


Specialist Dorothy wig. Mrs. White worked 
on the drawer of a small bedside table to 
learn the steps in face-lifting her furniture 


5 Restoring old furniture frequently means a 
considerable saving for the family. Mrs. 
Carl W. Schieber, Danvers, assisted by her 
daughter, Phyllis, puts a few finishing touches 
on an attractive table for her living-room 
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The Thursday afternoon teas are popular with Franklin 

















: v : County girls. Personality problems—posture, manners, 
Fe clothes, home entertainment—are talked over with 
Lth leaders in an atmosphere of warm comradeship. Many 
aes are small, informal teas at the homes of club members. 
a ° Helen Talliday, Frances Truitt, Clariss Ward, Mrs. 
; ie ‘ Russell Goerke (hostess), and Mrs. Robert Mackay, 
2 . president, are shown here at one of the formal teas 
TR 
i’ ” Js 
3 
ye 
ie. 
z 7% a 
i 
+ , Asking a girl to dance isn’t so difficult when it’s explained just how it may be done 
= Winifred Roller, Katherine Williams, George Hoessly, and Evan Williams listen 
with expressions of enjoyment to their teacher, Miss Dorothy Mathews (center 
: : 4 D J s 
x “ | J 
a i. ; re e [ ts d 
ie 3) 4 Madelon Willman Jackson tells how Ohio boys and 
4 m . . . 
3 girls meet social problems with a program of fun 
. e 


bi, in on a party in full swing in the gym- 
nasium of the new township high school at Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, the casual observer might think it was “‘just 
another school party.” But there is more behind the 
picture than that. A party in the gym is only one of a 
crowded series of events sponsored by a unique group, 
the High School Personality Club. 

Like many other township high schools, it is located 
: . in a village. More than half the boys and girls come 
ae Everyone goes to the club dances where town and farm youth from farms and other villages in the district, and it is 
meet and become friends. A teacher is on hand twice a month to essential to the social life of the community that thesé 


give instructions, to guide the boys and girls in meeting other peo- young people be entirely happy [ Continued on page 64 
ple and making correct introductions, and to help win friends ‘ ~ : : , 


No clothing problem is too small to be considered, since personal 
appearance plays an important part in personality development 
Discussing styles are Mary Zimmerman, Mrs. Richard Blackburn 
Mrs. Lawrence Leonard, Catherine Mackey, Janet Morgan 





The boys talk over personal problems with the speaker after a 
meeting on manners in everyday living. Arthur Brown, Richard 
Colflesh, Rev. George E. Parkinson, Ray Paul, and Paul Ash- 


craft are shown here. The boys like round-table discussions best 
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Beaut 
WHILE YOU WORK 


By Elaine Jordan 


Or COURSE we can’t take the “work” out of housework, Watch your posture. 
but we can console ourselves with the thought it’s the every- Climb stairs, carry a 
day tasks we do that help us keep our figures. (Some of us load so the back is 
don’t') Have you ever thought of the weekly washing as a straight, not bent. 
beauty treatment? Or caring for chickens? These are exaggera- Not so strenuous; 
tions, to be sure, but it is true that woman’s work in the aver- much more graceful 
age farm home brings into play almost every muscle of the 
body. Make an exercise game of each task. Work for good 
posture and suppleness—they make for good looks. How you 


don rel: ; : , 
: carry yourself is far more important than clothes, face, or voice. 


listen 
enter) 


Photographs by 
John W. Barry 


ry m- 
hing- The less energy wasted, more vitality on re- 
ust serve for beauty. Sitting takes little energy, so 
1 the sit at work as often as possible with base of 
oft pine well back in chair and your back straight 
roup, 





See that the ironing 

board is at the right 

rated ‘ 4 height for working so 

come pet your standing posi- Give those slack muscles a workout. 
it is tion will be a good Reaching like this stretches arm, 

these andcomfortableone shoulder, back, and leg muscles 


ge Of 


rsonal 
yment 


With clothesbasket ‘on wheels” 
at convenient height, the only 
bending necessary can be from 
hips—where it does most good 
Comfortable, straight, low- 
heeled shoes help, of course, to 
keep a good standing position 
and, when working, are more 
restful for your feet and legs 
than unsteady, high-heeled ones 








Even in quiet moments of sewing, 
a straight back holds sway over 
a bent one. And with both feet 
resting on floor—well, see for 
yourself; doesn't it look easy? 
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New Designs for Dressmaking 


J ; A GOOD between-season and fall dress, smart 
for cotton or silk—vz&6g. it’s a simple design, with 
long, short, or below-elbow sleeves. Skirt has 
cluster-pleat front and back. Sizes 34 to 48. 

1839. A pretty, handmade slip is a treasure in 
i” any woman’s wardrobe! This one has a camisole 
top (to show under frothy blouses) and is dart- 
fitted. Pantie design is included, too. Sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 42. Size 16 (34) slip requires 2)4 yards 39-inch 

+> material and trim. 
7871. Blouse-and-skirt “teammates,” Dutch boy 
pockets, long or short sleeves—all of them new- 
PES fashion details. The skirt is 6-gored and flared. 
Front and back of blouse are shirred. Sizes 12 to 
20, 30 to 38. 

1825. A button-down-the-front dress with crisp 
white collar and cuffs, one you won’t tire of easily. 
A detachable gilet is also included. Sizes 14 to 20, 
32 to 42. Size 16 (34) requires 34% yards 39-inch 
material, contrast and trim. 








Patterns may be obtained at 15 cents each. Address 
all orders direct to the Pattern Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Good Ideas From Our Readers 


SOMETHING extra for your walls! 
Brighten them with colorful figurettes 
and decorative tape (Sketch 1). No 
glue or paste is needed—they stick in- 
stantly to any clean, hard, smooth sur- 
face. They’re moisture-proof, too; can be 
sponged safely with damp cloth. Several 
designs and colors. Dec-O-Tape in 4.-, 
l4-, and 1-inch widths, 10-, 15-, and 265- 
cent rolls. Figurettes: 20 in package, 10 
cents. (Van Cleef Bros., 77th & Wood- 


lawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.) 


* # Seven measuring spoons in one 
Sketch 2) help to take the guesswork 
out of cooking. A sliding gauge pushes 
contents over lip of spoon, leaving only 
the exact amount desired. Graduated 
tor 4- to 3-teaspoon measures. 10 cents. 
(Specialty Merchandisers, Inc., 100 N. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois.) 


$¢# One spatula that is really 3 
(Sketch 3)! Pull lever on spatula and 
3 full-sized blades spread out. Just 
the thing to use with tender, baked 
fish, meat loaves, griddle cakes, and 
other foods that need support when be- 
ing lifted. Green, red, ivory, or blue 
handles. Nickel-plated spatula, 25 cents; 
chrome-plated, about 65 cents. (Cora- 
don Company, 38 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y.) 


4 About 314 yards of material make 
this safe, sanitary, collapsible baby bed, 
which Mother can fold up, put in her 
bag, and take to meetings. Wherever 
she finds 2 kitchen chairs and a pillow 


she has a baby crib. A pattern? You 


don’t need one; just place 2 kitchen 
chairs together and pin the material on 
the chairs, as you see in Sketch 4. Bind 
seams with tape. Be sure to use strong 
material such as canvas, ticking, or 
heavy feed sacks. This idea comes from 
Kansas homemakers. 


¢ @ Ifthe oilcloth on your kitchen table 
has been cut accidentally, Mrs. C. R., 
Indiana, suggests mending it on back 
with adhesive tape. The patch will 
scarcely show. When her oilcloth be- 
comes worn, Mrs. A. G., Pennsylvania, 
cuts from it scalloped doilies of different 
sizes for use under potted plants. Mrs. 
W. R., Illinois, made an apron of oil- 
cloth which she wears when washing or 
doing other heavy tasks. 


¢ ¢ Mrs. F. B., Michigan, put casters on 
a small table in her kitchen and is con- 
tinually finding step-saving uses for it. 
For instance, instead of carrying each 
dish of food to the table as it is filled, 
she loads the whole meal on the 
“‘wheeled-server” and makes one trip to 
the dining table. And when the meal is 
over, all dishes are stacked on the server 
and wheeled over to the sink. 


¢ ¢ Moisten a large sponge, put several 
parsley seeds in it, and hang in a sunny 
window in the kitchen, suggests M. K., 
Wisconsin. You'll have an attractive 
plant all winter, as well as a supply of 
garnishes for food dishes. 


* *% Your blankets too thin to mend? 
Don’t cut them up or discard them, 


Household News 


advises J. H., Minnesota. Cover them 
with attractive percale or other wash 
material, and tie off as you would a 
quilt. These make ideal coverings for 
the children’s beds. 

¢¢ Announcement of a new open- 
burner type room heater is good news to 
all who are looking for more comfort 
this winter. It’s a high-speed liquid-fuel 


heater, with a powerful, even flow of 


mostly unburned air, its manufacturers 
say. Burners are always operated at the 
“full-on” point, individual burners being 
turned off or on to regulate heat, keep 
ing fuel consumption at the most eco- 
nomical point. Two- or three-burner 
types. Housed in handsome cabinets, 
36 inches in height. (Rotohot, The 
Huenefeld Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


¢ ¢ Tworanges combined in one. That's 
what you have tn the Dutch-oven range 
—ideal for those desiring the heat of 
coal-wood and the up-to date features of 
electricity. Thermostatic oven-control 
unit is removable when oven is fired by 
coal or wood. Large cooking top, ovens, 
firebox, and reservoir are added fea 
tures. Finished in white porcelain, the 
range is available in 3 sizes. (Globe 
Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, Indiana.) 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for 
each useful idea published. Unused sug 
gestions will not be returned. Those ac 
cepted and published in the magazine 
will be paid for promptly. — Editor. 
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MORE PRIZE-WINNING 


| KITCHENS 
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tt Red, white, and blue are the colors used in the pec 
, kitchen of Mrs. W. W. Knapp of Eaton Rapids, ru 
1: : Michigan. Woodwork and ceiling are white ename! vit 
i= the wails, a gray-blue, eggshell finish. The dining- 
4 nook is papered in silver-barred paper with color- A 
: * ful fruits on a white background. The floor is blue 
te marbleized linoleum with a black border extending : 
he % four inches onto the wall. Work surfaces are cherry- 
tt red linoleum, and there are touches of red in the 
a" curtains and cabinets. Mrs. Knapp, shown abov: 
4 won second prize in the Successful Kitchens Contest 
} 
New and improved kitchens rated 
F high by contest judges for conven- 
{ ‘ ) . . . — . . 
| eae ience, attractiveness, andindividuality fF a. 
e % ‘ , bs eS s my 
Ps ‘ FESS SOE ; , ;, u 
x ; er ™ @ Mrs. Noel L. Johnston, R. 2, Covington, Ohio, pic- 16 
x tured in her improved kitchen, for which Successful 
Bit Farming awarded her a cash prize. The floor is gray & A 
a ‘a linoleum and the work surfaces match it, while the FF 
i walls and cabinets are ivory. The kitchen is large and 
ze is used for a dining-room, accommodating 12 with- 
r out crowding. A workroom opens off the kitchen 
He where laundry, canning, and meat-cutting take place 
, ‘ 
| : \\ 
a 
Qu 
gla 
: ‘We made one room out of > the 
ae, the old kitchen and dining- the 
oe? room,” reports Mrs. Ralph 
Fisher, Savoy, Illinois, a 


winner. ‘Ceiling and up- 

i per sidewalls are sand-fin- 
ish, cream; and wall below 
two-and-a-quarter-foot 
black chair rail is light 
tan enamel. Built-in ivory- 
painted cabinets line one 
entire wall except for door 
space. Work-surfaces are 
white tile with 18-inch back 
splash. Chairs and table 
4 are ivory enamel with red 
trim, and the felt-base rug is 

black with ivory and red” 
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By Louise Dale 


Question: We have an oak dining suite, 
soiled, faded, and scarred after years of 
wear. The chairs have seats which | could 
re-cover. The walls in the dining-room are 
painted ivory, and | have a brown and ivory 
rug on the floor. How shall | paint the fur- 
niture, and what color shall | use? 


Answer: First, make sure all old varnish 
s removed. Today you can get inexpen- 
sive removers at paint stores which 
make quick work of what used to be a 
tedious task. Sandpaper all surfaces 
smooth, Then consult your paint dealer 
s to the best type of paint to use. From 
vour description I think you might 
paint the furniture a light ivory har- 
monious with your walls, or you could 
se a soft cocoa brown. Green is another 

lor very popular for painting furni- 
ture, but it should be a soft gray-green, 


Question: | am going to buy a new rug for 


| my living-room, but am undecided as to 
5 just what size it should be. My room is 12 by 


15; would a 9 by 12 size be large enough? 


Answer: This is an important question, 
as a rug of the correct size will do so 
ich to make your room “right,” where- 
; one that’s too small will give an off- 
ance effect and tend to decrease the 
e of the room. A rug that fits your 
oom will allow a floor margin of 
trom 6 to 12 inches all around. There- 
fore, your rug should be at least 10 by 13. 
We are fortunate today to be able to 
y, at reasonable prices, rugs in many 
liferent sizes and in a quantity of 
beautiful colors and designs. 


Question: Between our living-room and 
dining-room there are colonnades with 
glass doors. | cannot afford to remove 
them entirely, but would like to brighten 
them. What can | do? 


Answer: The first thing I’d suggest is to 
move the glass doors. Then choose a 
gay color that is harmonious with the 
walls of the room the shelves face, and 
nt the backs of the shelves. If the 
valls in your room are plain, a colorful 
hgured wallpaper is a clever note. On 
these shelves is a good place to place a 
ew decorative pieces of pottery and 
glass as well as books. Why not place a 
of vases or pots for ivy or other 
plants on top of the colonnades? 


; 





ful Farming will be glad to help you 
your home-furnishings problems. Ad- 
your request for assistance to Louise 
Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg., 


Moines, lowa. 





““SH-S-SH, SUSAN! THE BRIDE’S ON THE GRIDDLE!” 


61 





SUSAN: ‘Good grief, don’t tell me it’s 
that meddlesome Mrs. Palmer gossiping 
about the bride’s wash again?”’ 


MATILDA: *‘It is, and I wish the cat would 
get her tongue. But no use wishing, so 
put on your bonnet, Susan. We're going 
to stop the gossip!"’ 





SUSAN: “‘It'’s a shame and a pity, Timo- 
thy, because the poor girl works like a 
beaver. But her weak-kneed soap leaves 
dirt behind. That’s why her clothes are 
always chock-full of tattle-tale gray."’ 
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MATILDA: *‘So we're going to send her a 
flock of Fels-Naptha to show her how its 
richer golden soap and Jots of gentle naptha 
make all the dirt scat. Don’t tell a soul, 
but slip ten bars into her next grocery 


order and we'll pay for-it.”” 


COPR. 1939. FELS & CO. 


BANISH “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 


TUNE IN! HOBBY LOBBY every Wednesday night. See local paper for time and station. 
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M, NEIGHBOR, Mrs. Lyons, 


and I were redfaced and earnest in 
pressure-cooking calculations about 
our garden peas. Young Julie Lyons, 
smooth, cool, and casual, appeared 
briefly at the door. ‘“So long, Moms. 
Tex and I are driving over to Car- 
roll for the ride. Bye.’ And with a 


flirt of brief dirndl skirt, wave of 


cartwheel hat, she was gone. 

We plodded ahead with the busi- 
ness at hand. Such hard work goes 
into each small pint of home-canned 
garden peas! And then Mrs. Lyons, 
as she stepped efficiently about her 
kitchen, murmured in hurt bewil- 
derment: “Julie never tells me a 
thing. I’ve lost her. What’s the mat- 
ter, Elizabeth? She needs me. I need 
her. When I talk to her, it’s as tho 
she had dropped a shutter between 
us—as if she’d taken a sponge and 
wiped every shade of expression 
from her face.” 

What is the matter? Why, so 
often, do our children, just when 
they stand at the threshold of adult 
life with its new problems, turn sud- 
denly deaf, dumb, and blind toward 
the parents who have brought them 
thus far along the path? 

I’m sorry, but I’m convinced it’s 
our fault. We, as parents, may have 
started building that shutter the 
day ’way back when our own daugh- 
ter asked how the unfortunate 
young neighbor girl could have a 
baby without a father. Because then 
we may have blandly said: “Oh, I 
don’t know. Don’t let’s talk about 
such stuff!” 

Adolescent children don’t tell 
their parents anything when the 
parents have refused, either thru 
timidity or laziness, to tell their 
children, frankly and honestly from 
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BY ELIZABETH COBB 


early childhood, essential, vital facts 
about natural relationships and ex- 
periences. 

I know well a family with children 
ranging in age from 11 to 18. Their 
parents have been wholesomely 
frank with them from babyhood. 
And today those parents are used 
at every mealtime, in discussions aft- 
er supper, in long conferences at bed- 
time—as sounding boards for every 
type of theory and problem that in- 
terests or troubles young curiosities. 


qT 1E 15-year-old has been reading 
The Good Earth. The whole tragedy 
of legalized vice and prostitution 
opened before her. Her mother told 
her facts about the age-old human 
tragedy, but tempered the bitterness 
with a healthful, adult balance- 
wheel of idealistic aspiration for the 
future. 

The 16-year-old son has taken the 
European situation very much to 
heart. Meal after meal has been 
spent threshing out, with as much 
brains as Mother, Father, or any of 
the children can muster, the bitter 
dilemma of a pacifist in a Fascist 
world (that’s Mother); a democratic 
realist (that’s Father); an ardent, 
crusading humanitarian (that’s 18- 
year-old Big Sister); an argumenta- 
tive pessimist (that’s the 16-year- 
older). 

The 18-year-old daughter, after 
having survived a heavy, high-school 
romance and coming thru heart 
whole, fancy free, but dateless, is 
now an ancient old crone ready to 
discuss with her mother, woman to 
woman, petting, dates, experience 
with “men,” and ts full of ideas as 
to just how the 1¢- year -old little 
sister should be guided in the future. 





ser\ 
adu 
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ELLIS Bx 


wh 
ir 
In the last six months these chil- 

dren have discussed with their par H 
ents: school clothes, capital punish- Ol 
ment, the Semitic problem, Com- §§ tin 
munism, the parole system, illegiti- | 
macy, the New Deal, deportment at . 
school parties, armament for nation- §j""s 
al defense and offense. Or, in a nut- “ 
shell, the entire range of interest of : 
an alert individual in today’s world. 
THE development has been slow 
Many meals still are bolted in hun an 
gry silence. But each child in the at 
group has complete faith in his par 1 
ents’ integrity of thinking and open . 
minded frankness. Furthermore, th q 
parents, with eager interest and sin Rs 
cere respect, listen to the ideas of ab 
the children. To earn confidence you [| ta 


must give confidence. 

And I do not believe in dry, ster 
lized conversation kept on a nurser} 
school level of something “‘suitabk 
for the children to hear.” If some 


| f 
tragedy of family maladjustment is f 
the common talk of the neighbor . 
hood, better far to air it in dispas- B sp 
sionate, kindly analysis at the break- 
fast table than have Susie and — 4 
friends giggling secretly over it ; “7 
recess, or Joe and his gang incr 


ing about it behind the barn. 

And besides early frankness and 
willingness to discuss rea/, search 
ing, vital problems, there are a few 
bits of tactful management that par- 
ents should remember if they wan 
to hold their children’s Siiacd 
thru the difficult changing years of 
adolescence: 

Never seem to probe curiously or 
mistrustfully it. your children’s 
activities. When your son returns 
from his first date, smile and £0 
ahead with winding the clock : 


nl 
he 
le: 
in 
su 
th 
lo 
of 
for 
ty 














putting out the cat. Let the whole sub- 
ect of the girl, what they did, how he 
enjoyed it come from him voluntarily. 
it will if you have kept the -channel 
clear. Perhaps it will be several days or 
a week, but eventually he’ll be draping 
his long legs over the foot of your bed 
and telling you all about it. 

Respect your child’s secrets and re- 
serve. The open, babbling-mouthed 
adult who has to tell everything is not 
wholly grown-up. During adolescence 
the young person is building up his own 
jecent reserves. Help him by giving him 
a room of his own, time for leisure and 
quiet reading, and complete freedom 
from prying. 

Never act shocked. The matter-of-fact 
way your daughter will tell of hair-rais- 
ng episodes in her crowd must be met 
n equally matter-of-fact spirit. “Dave 
was drunk when he came to drive Mar- 
tha home from the senior class dance. 
So I drove his car and Martha dumped 
that ‘droop’ Dave off at his own house,” 
s the report. 

In today’s world of cars and wide- 
open liquor stores, you.can rejoice in 
your daughter’s sane good judgment and 
feel very sure that drunkenness is as un< 
S attractive to fastidious young girls now 

as it was when you proudly wore the 
white ribbon, way back when. Vocabu- 
lary ad manners have changed, but 
emotio:.s are still emoting at the same 
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‘ old stana 
chil- 

par- HK ILD yourself in rested readiness for 
ish- J# your young peop\e’s demands upon your 
‘om- {§ time, sympathy, and hospitality. If you 
giti- J put up quarts and quarts of vegetables 
‘tat fim the morning, only to rush off to a 
ion. je meeting An the afternoon, slap a hur- 
nut. | "Cd supper on the kitchen table at night, 
+ .¢ [2nd then crochet like mad on the table 
C Of BM runnér for Aunt Maggie’s birthday all 
rid. ening, your children will seek another 
rivironment and more flatteringly re- 
Ow. sponsive companions. Young people, 
un. § and old ones, too, talk and confide in an 
the atmosphere of gentle, quiet restfulness. 
yar They come to houses where there is 
an time for the ample spirit of true hospi- 
she tality to flower. One of my friends said, 
cs ‘I thought when my children were little 
In- Bf that I was busy, but it’s nothing to the 
©! § absorption of time and energy that they 

rou take now that they’re in the ’teens.” 
| And last, we can be quite sure that 
-rl- if, thru mistakes of judgment, we have 
rv- let our youngsters drift away for a few 
ble years, they will come back sure as shoot- 


ae ing—when they, in turn, join the ranks 
of bewildered parents. As Grandma and 
Grandpa, we'll have our innings as we 
say: “Well, when you were a little 
sprout about Billy’s age, I tried this... .” 








id Dishing Up for Dozens” 


ne Do YOU tear your hair over commu- 
- nity cooking? If you do, let us save your 
nt hair with the new Successful Farming 
ce leaflet, “Dishing Up for Dozens.’”’ This 
of includes meal-planning; community 

suppers; duties of the supper chairman, 
ir the kitchen chairman, and the dining- 
’s 'oom chairman; and menus for all kinds 
of occasions. This leaflet comes to you 
for) four cents. Address Successful Farm- 











Ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 





N SHELVES ARE 
STOCKED WITH JELLY 


eRUITS THAT NEVER JELLED 


MADE FeO aRTED USING SURE-JELL! pum 


BEFORE 
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| WISH WE HAD ALL THAT JELLY! 4 
BUT | USED TO WATCH MY MOTHER eae 
MAKE JELLY—AND | KNOW WHAT )iie 

A LONG, HOT JOB IT IS! 











UT IT IS, ALICE! WITH SURE-JELL YOU BOUL 
THE JELLY MIXTURE ONLY ¥2 MINUTE ! NO 
JUICE BOILS AWAY, SO YOU GET 10 GLASSES | 
OF JELLY INSTEAD OF 6— 2/3 MORE FROM 
EXACTLY THE SAME 


NONSENSE, ALICE! JELLY MAKING'S DIFFERENT 
NOWADAYS ! JUST WATCH ME MAKE THIS 
BATCH WITH SURE-JELL! IT MAKES ALL 
FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY—AND GETS YOU 
THROUGH WITH A WHOLE BATCH 
IN JIGTIME ! 








































NO DANGER OF THAT! WHEN YOU USE 
SURE-JELL YOU KNOW YOUR JELLY WILL 
SET QUICKLY —AND JUST RIGHT! 


AS CHANGED 
JELLY MAKING CERTAINLY H 
SINCE MY MOTHER'S DAY! WHY, PEG, 
YOU'RE THROUGH JUST IS MINUTES 
AFTER YOUR FRUIT WAS PREPARED! 


AND LOOK, ALICE! THAT SHORT BOIL KEEPS 
THE COLOR BRIGHT AND DOESN'T LET THE 
* ELAVOR GO OFF IN STEAM. THAT'S WHY 
JELLY MADE WITH SURE-JELL TASTES 
JUST LIKE THE FRESH FRUIT! 












































APPROVED BY GOOD 








HOUSEKEEPING 
BUREAU 


OF COURSE! AND ISN'T THAT A GRAND 
FOLDER? A SEPARATE RECIPE FOR EACH 

FRUIT! YOU CAN'T HANDLE ALL FRUITS 
THE SAME, YOU KNOW ! 











INDEED | BO KNOW! AND YOU SAY 
SURE-JELL COSTS ONLY I3%A PACKAGE 
~2 FOR 25¢7 I'M BUYING SOME TODAY ! 

ee 


aS 




















A product of 
General Foods 
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FIRST THING IN THE 
MORNING 1 GIVE 
MARY'S SHOES A QUICK 
SHINE BEFORE SHE 
GOES TO WORK 






THEN | GET RID 
OF SCUFFS AND 


SPECIAL OFFER: Brand new! Magic, self-flipping 
fish, hash 
with just a slight pressure of the thumb. Yours for 
only 10c and the cardboard top of any Bixby carton! 
Mail your dime and box top today to BIXBY, Z. 
Dept.SF-10,88 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

30, 1939. Good only in U.S. 


pancake turner! Turns pancakes, eggs, 


This offer expires Nov. 








"ey Kind of 


POTATO PEELER 


Agents! Sells Like Wild 


Revolutionary invention replaces old-fashioned 
paring knife. Peels potatoes faster, easier— 
without waste. Preserves vitamins and minerals. 
Shreds cabbage, long or short, equal thinness. 
Slices vegetables, fruits uniformly. Grates, 
Kine shar shells, cleans. Prev nee cut fingers. 
ewives wild about it. Low 
AGENTS WANTED 
r fustlers cleaning up! 

SAMPLE OFFER peapies sent on trial to 

rst person in each local- 
ity who writes. No obligations Get details. Be 


in your name TO y’ 
RISTEE co. 1217 Bar St. Akron, Ohio 


»riced " Lightning eallee. 


NO MORE R 


Rats pass up favorite foods for Rat-Nip 

..as attractive to rats as catnip is to cats! 
Quickly kills even the foxiest old ones. 25 
years of success. 

Money-back guarantee; 35c a tube; easy 
to use. At drug, hardware and general 74 
stores. Liquid Veneer Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ery 
a> 


THEY CANT RESISTIT 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists I 
vour druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on 
substitutes, but send us 10c and we will ‘mail 
you a generous trial box I. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2736-3, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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I LIVE A FAST LIFE / 
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NEXT 1 GIVE DADS SHOES 
A QUICK ONCE-OVER TO 
KEEP THEM NEW LOOKING 


THEN A FEW SECONDS 
WORK ON MOTHER'S 
SHOES AND SHES 
READY FOR THE 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY 
MEETING 





WINNERS IN JULY. 
S. F. ADVERTISING CONTEST 


First—Mrs. Louise Lounsbury, Slaterville 
Springs, N. Y.; Second—Mrs. J. W. Jones, 
Blountstown, Fla.; Third—Henrietta V. Olson, 
R. 1, Box 194, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Fourth 
Helen Feneu Wall, Valparaiso, Ind.; Fifth 
Miss Clara Ruch, R. 1, Shubert, Nebr.; Sixth 
Mrs. Florence Pierson, RR 1, Shubert, Nebr. 


Winners of the Twenty $1 
Prizes Are: 


Bryan Hopkins, Jr., Landers, Wyo.; Mrs. Ernest 
Kraft, R. 3, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Gerald Jinks, 
R. 2, Oswego, Kans.; Wendell Knowles, R. 2 
Salina, Kans.; Don J. Franks, R. 4, Greenwood, 
Wis.; Jeanette B. Chapman, R. 12, Box 336, 
Saylor Park, Ohio; Mrs. Paul H. McClintie, 
Hillsboro, lowa; Russell R. Dennis, Knights- 
town, Ind.; Mrs. Bernard Schreiner, R. R., 
Grafton, Wis.; Mrs. F. W. Curtis, R. 2, Mc- 
Cracken, Kans.; Milton Lemer, Camp Hill, 
Pa.; Mrs. W. L. Caddington, RR 1, c/o R. C. 
Martin, Sterling, Ill.; P. H. Valtysson, RFD 
4, Box 1, Langdon, N. Dak.; Mrs. M. C. Judson, 
Pulteney, N. Y.; Hazel Clements, Okmulgee, 
Okk..; Mrs. Claude Marr, Walthill, Nebr.; 
Mrs. H. T. Holmes, Central City, lowa; Mrs. 
A. Heil, St. Anthony, Iowa; Mrs. Blanche 
Pease, Atkinson, Nebr.; 
Osborn, Ky. 


LEARN & 


Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo,Organ,Accordion,Saxophone,Clarinet 
SIMPLIFIED HOME sTUDY METHOD—-conserva- 
Successfully tried courses for beginners 
ATTRACTIVELY PRICE D—convenient payment plan 
Free catalog. Please mention preferred course 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Dept. GON, 1525 East 53rd St., Chicago, Il. 





Leonard W. Roberts, 
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Washable 
BLANKET COVERS 


PRroTECT the children’s blank 
with washable cotton covers and 
won’t be annoyed when muddy feet 
thoughtlessly put on the bed. Kee; 
good supply on hand so that you 
change them often. Soap and water 
revive their freshness in far less t 
than it takes to launder the blank 


Personalities Preferred 
| Continued from page 5 


in their relationships with each ot! 

How to get them acquainted, how 
stimulaté friendships between the f 
and town boys and girls? 

It was to achieve such satisf 
socjal adjustments for them that 
group of wide-awake mothers a 
friendly women of the community, 
by Mrs. Robert Mackay of Worthi: 
ton, planned a series of helpful event 
Their aim’ was to bring to all childr 
not just a\few, new opportunities 
social activities, with the accent on | 


sonality development; not simply 
entertain but to stimulate correct 
thinking about social problems, 


strengthen personal! cles, overcome s 
ness, and eliminate class distinction 


Wiri the helpof the hizh-school pr 
cipal, the superintendent, a.nd teach¢ 
the work began. Presented \first was 
style show and tea for the girls, «at wh 
simple dresses were modeled and\ a st 
specialist showed them the little), ea 
sewing tricks that are so 
mi iking and fitting clothes. The hors 

economics teacher arranged for tl 

women to have the school sewing roon 

every Thursday afternoon, when an 
girl could bring her individual clothing 
problems to them for advice and hel 
No problem was too great or too sma 
—dresses were remodeled, sleeves we! 
lengthened, coats, suits, and skirts short 
ened or altered; even entirely new cos 
tumes were cut and fitted. 

Speakers were brought to the chu 
meetings—well-known women specia 
ists, a radio announcer famous for 
charming voice, a shopping expert, a sk 
specialist—all gave practical suggestior 
for acquiring good posture, good mat 
ners, and likable personalitiesgMore tea: 
followed, first served by the wome: 
later by the girls who were fat learnin: 
to become hoste sses as well ag a I 
the hospitable glow of candlelight, th 
girls experienced th: at vi aluable warmt 
of comradeship rarely achieved in at 
other way. 


e ssentia 


Tuen the boys clamored for attentio: 
They had plenty of problems, too. Co 
sequently, the Personality Club brought 
speakers to them to discuss such sub 
jects as the importance of good manne! 
in everyday life, and how to keep up : 
good appearance on limited funds 
Round-table discussions were most en 
thusiastic affairs, offering excellent op 
portunities for helping individual cases. 


Both boys and girls wanted to m4 


prove their dancing, so each Mon 
evening now the school is opened for t 
dancing club, to which almost everyone 








= 














comes. The women arranged, too, for an 
experienced dancing teacher to come 
5 twice a month. Not only is she teaching 
the boys and girls to dance, but in her 


ndly, gracious way, she is guiding 


inkets # 2. 
a. them in the art of introducing people to 
set are each other, and helping them to win 
= friends, to converse naturally and hap- 
~“y together. 
-?_ lhe women are not all mothers. 
af Many are women with a basic, loving 
at ate inderstanding of young people and an 
earnest desire to serve them. Some are 
mer teachers, some are specially 
trained, all are willing workers. The 
red Parent-Teacher Association, with Mrs. 
John Anderson its president, is sponsor- 
ie <7 ing that group. Especially helpful at all 
; times is Miss Alpha Wilhelm, the home- 
neh conomics teacher. 
 , The year’s program includes special 
ike rary periods with book reviews and 
a reading helps to be conducted by the 
sf. ool librarian. There will be more teas, 
a, to be given for smaller groups in 
: ndividual homes thruout the village and 
y " township. The dancing groups, round- 
+h: table discussions, and sewing hours will 
7 continue. 
ldr Continued success to you, Personality 
* Projectors of Worthington, Ohio! May 
“a the story of your helpful activities en- 


ly to gcourage others to help young people se- 
cure more joy and happiness from satis- 
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mtl 
an 
CROSS-STITCH! 
io! 
ok 4 Ni |: DLEPOINT is admired so much, 
at t’s one of the easiest forms of em- 
= lery. It’s just half a cross-stitch! 
aes Chair seats and backs, foot-stool covers, 
7 s ows lend themselves to this lovely 
= fi design in softly blended colors, 
4 clearly indicated. There’s a transfer of 
P- by 12-inch motif and 2 reverse 
ay motifs, 7 by 7% inches; material re- 
, ments; color chart and key; illus- 

is rations of all stitches used. For Design 
> send 10 cents to Department Nog, 





‘sful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





















HOW CAN A BUSY WOMAN LIKE 
ME KEEP HERSELF /oyod€e ? 


ITS YOUR DUTY! YOU CANT 
AFFORD TO LOSE YOUR 
HUSBANDS LOVE JUST 
THROUGH CARELESSNESS ! 




























BEING BUSY IS NO EXCUSE FOR 
“BO” IM YOUR SISTER AND 
(M GOING TO 
SPEAK PLAINLY... 


BUT | HAVE SO MUCH 
TO DO ANN! THIS FARM 
KEEPS ME BUSY ALL DAY 
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“B.o’! 1s THAT )/ YES, YOU'VE GROWN | DONT WANT TO SEE MY LITTLE 





WHAT YOU CARELESS SINCE YOUR SISTER LOSE ALL HER CHARM. YOU 
MEANT WHEN )> MARRIAGE, GRACE! WE ALWAYS USED TO BE SO FRESH 

YOU SAID ALWAYS USED LIFEBUOY AND DAINTY, GRACE. USE LIFEBUOY 
1 WASNT AT HOME. WHY DONT IN YOUR DAILY BATH...!IT WILL 


KEEP YOU FROM OFFENDING 


LOVABLE ? YOU USE IT NOW ? 














PS 


TOOK HER SISTER'S ADVICE, AND... 








SHE THINKS : 
LIFEBUOY KEEPS US BOTH 
FRESH AND CLEAN, 
BILL WHAT WOULD WE 





YOU'RE SO SWEET AND DAINTY 
GRACE, EVEN AFTER A BUSY 
DAY! NO WONDER I'M SO 

















PROUD OF YOU ll DO WITHOUT IT . 
\ 
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Lifebuoy in your dail 
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LADY ESTHER SAYS— 


‘My 4- Purpose 


Face Cream keeps your 


Accent on Youth!” 











Women are in revolt against 
heavy, waxy creams—are chang- 
ing to my lighter Face Cream. 


HETHER you are 18, 28 or 38, why deny 

\ \ yourself a lovely, youthful-looking skin? 

Why cling to a heavy, old-fashioned cream that 
requires pulling at delicate facial muscles? 


For the sake of your own appearance... to 
help keep yourself from looking older than you 
really are... make my “Cleansing Tissue Test.” 


First, cleanse your skin with your present 
cream, and remove it thoroughly with cleansing 
tissue. 


Then do the same with Lady Esther 4-Pur- 
pose Face Cream. Now, wipe it off well and 
look at your tissue. 


Thousands of women are amazed to discover 
dirt upon their second tissue. They actually see 
that my Cream removes minute, pore-clogging 
matter many other cold creams FAIL TO GET! 

For, unlike many heavy “waxy” creams— 
Lady Esther Face Cream does a thorough cleans- 
ing job without any harsh pulling of delicate 
facial muscles. It cleans gently, lubricates the 
skin, and (lastly) prepares your skin for powder. 

Prove this, at my expense. Mail 
me the coupon below and I'll 
gladly send you a 7-day tube 
of my Face Cream (with my 
10 new powder shades). Put 


a accent on your YOUTH! 


See RB ea eS SS SBS BS SE Ee ee eee eee 
(48) 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard) 
Lavy Estuer, 7164 West 65th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FRE 


Powder, FREE and postpaid. 


Please send me your generous supply of Lady 
Esther Face Cream; also ten shades of Face 


Name 
Address 
City State 


If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. ) 
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CROCHETED FOR THE 


Pigtail Crowd 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


YouTu today is fashion-con- 
scious. Dress youngsters in 
clothes they don’t like and 
they’ll rebel. Put them in cute, 
attractive things and they’re 
as happy as little larks. You 
can’t blame them, either. Chil- 
dren are sensitive about the 
way they look. 

Fortunately, smart children’s clothes 
can be inexpensive. Here’s a group—all 
hand-crocheted—that costs no more 
than the price of the thread! You make 
them yourself, but they’re worth the 
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@ These two party dresse 
would be the pride o 
any mother’s heart. And 
what little girl wouldn’ 
be pleased as punch 
with an exquisite, lacy 
frock tied with velvet rib- 
bons! Make it a surprise! 


For the first-grader here's 
a hat and bag set that 
matches. She'll love it be- 
cause it's like Mother's 
You'll love it because j 
can be easily turned ou! 
in a couple of evening: 


+ 


effort. Crocheted clothes launder easily. 
Their colors last. And you have the sat 
isfaction of knowing your child is wear- 
ing the sort of thing that can be bought 
only in the more modern, exclusive shops. 


¢ 

Boys are as particular as 
girls about their clothes. 
They hate sissy things 
But they do like comfort, 
so they'll probably live 
in this striped pull-over or 
the polo shirt with the 
smooth, convertible collar 





Directions for  cro- 
cheted clothes are thret 
cents each. Order from 
Successful Farming, 
3510 Meredith Built- 
ing, Des Moines, Ia. 
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OUR PARENTS’ 


Forum 
By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


Getting Ready for Church. The day or 
evening before we go to church (or ‘else- 
where), I place the clothes-dryer in the 
bedroom and on it, in the order they 
should be put on, arrange the clothes 
for our four small children. I encourage 
the two older ones to shine their shoes 


and help where they can. This saves 
confusion.—Mrs. E. L., Brochet, N. Dak. 


A Low-Down Doorknob. In summer little 
folks keep Mother running to the screen 
door to open it for them. Provide a knob 
at the right height for them and they 
can open the door themselves. A home- 
made doorknob is made easily from a 
large spool, cut thru the middle, and a 
long screw. A rubber washer on the end 
of the screw prevents injury to small 


hands.—Mrs. H. C., Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


Baby's Bottle Warm in a Jiffy. I have no 
electric bottle-warmer, so I make use of 
my thermos bottle. I fill it with boiling 
water before going to bed, and when my 
baby is ready for his night feeding, 2 or 
3; o'clock, I pour the hot water into a 
tall container. Then I get the bottle from 
the refrigerator and stand it in the hot 
water. In a short time it’s the right tem- 
perature.—Mrs, J. R., Clinton, Wis. 





FOR BABY 











Hi RE’S a soft, woolly sweater-and- 
set Se the new baby. It’s smart and 
ple to knit. The jacket, with stripes in 

garter stitch, is knitted in one piece. 

Dainty flowers in the yoke and bonnet 

te embroidered on in three lazy-daisy 

stitches in white or a contrasting color. 

There are instructions for making the 

Set in six-months and one-year sizes; 

llustrations of it and stitches; materials 

needed; and photograph of pattern 
sutch. For Design 6431 send 10 cents to 

Department Niog, Successful Farming, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Land’s sake, Millie, haven’t 
A body would think 
you had a grudge against the child. 

MILLIE: 
her own good. 


1. GRANNIE: 


you gone far enough? 


But Grannie, I’m doing it only for 


3. GRANNIE: He said it’s wrong to make 
children take anything they don’t like. A 
child should get a pleasant-tastin’ laxative... 
MILLIE: That’s easy. I could give her the 
one Uncle Joe takes... 


Castoria 


5. GRANNIE: He said Fletcher’s 
meets every medical requirement for a child’s 
It’s mild because it’s 
made especially and only for children. It acts 


laxative. It tastes nice. 


natural-like. And it’s SAFE... How about 


getting a bottle now? 
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‘Why would any mother want 
to make a little girl cry!” 


Grannie shows Millie 


a modern way to raise 


her child 





2. GRANNIE: My stars! Since when did using 


force on a child do any good? T heard the doc- 
tor tell your Cousin Sue that using force can 
throw a child’s whole nervous system out of 
order. 





4. GRANNIE: 
tive 


4 laxa- 


strong enough for Uncle Joe can be 


Hold your horses, dear 
TOO 
The doctor said a child should 
for children 


‘astoria. 


strong for a tot 


get a laxative made only So he 


recommended Fletcher's ¢ 





6. MILLIE: Grannie! Am I dreaming! Or is she 


really taking this Fletcher's Castoria without 
a peep? 

GRANNIE: You're not dreaming, Millie. You'll 
never have any laxative troubles in this house 


again! 


Gath’ Fletcher CASTORIA 


The modern — SAF E— laxative made especially for children 
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LIGHT So Like 
DAYLIGHT. . .You 


Can Match Colors By It!” 











Simple Test Proves “Daylight” 
Light from Coleman Lamp 
Give your family this wonderful eye- 
saving, cheery, room-filling Coleman 
light—the lig t so like daylight that 

you easily match colors by it! 

Clear, steady, safe. Sealed fuel can’t 
spill—flame can’t crawl up—burns 96% 
air, 4% gasoline fuel! New long life, 
self-cleaning generators, mica or Pyrex 
globes, beautiful shades and bases. 

See these world famous Coleman 
lamps at your local dealer’s. Now as 
low as $3.95! 








ts 
Floodligh 

Barn Or Farm 
eg 







REE! Mail postal or letter for illustrated lam 
ae Spoakenes. Address nearest office, Dept. S¥-107 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE co. 
Wichita, _— iH. oaeanig Pa.; 





NOT JUST SHEARS 
... A WHOLE 


KITCHEN KIT 





Perrect for slicing string beans, = 
mas, dissecting poultry, trimming fish, cutting 
up vegetables. And see that ‘‘Hook’’ Bottle 
Opener and that Non-Slip Grip for loosening 
tight screw-caps and covers. Gay ‘‘kitchen- 
color’’ handles. For literature showing the 
complete line of Wiss Shears and Scissors, 
write 


J. Wiss & SonsCo., Dept. E 


WISS  kitcHEN sHEARS 


CHROMIUM $1.50 
NICKEL PLATED $100 


(slightly higher in Canada) 


-109, NEWARK,N.J. 
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Successtul Recipes 


From Our Readers and Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen} 


Far, raised doughnuts; apple tasties; 
popcorn; and plenty of late vegetables 
—they go with the rustle of autumn 
leaves. And in October, spook-fashion, 
flavorful goodness hangs over each of 
this month’s reader-recipes. Now with 
that same Halloween spirit that spurs 
you to try all the games at the party, 
try the following recipes: 


Corn and Onion Omelet* 


2 . . 2 1 
3 cups sliced onions 3 cups whole-kernel 


114 tablespoons butter corn 
3 tablespoons lard 2 teaspoons salt 
6 eggs 


Sauté onions in butter and lard in 
heavy skillet. Add corn and 1 teaspoon 
salt. Beat eggs and remaining salt; stir 
one half the eggs into vegetables and 
pour the rest over top. Cover and cook 
on top of stove about 20 minutes, Re- 
move cover and brown omelet in broil- 
er oven or in very hot oven (500°). 
Serves 8.—Mrs. L. M. H., N. Y. 


Salmon Timbales 


4 egg yolks, beaten 
4 egg whites, 
beaten stiff 


1 (1 lb.) can salmon 
4 tablespoons cream 
9 teaspoon sa alt 

YG teaspoon pepper 


_ 


Drain salmon and remove undesirable 
portions. Mash; add cream, salt, pep- 
per, and egg yolks. Fold in egg whites. 
Fill greased custard cups two-thirds full 
and place in pan of hot water. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°) 15 minutes. Serves 


8.—I. M. H., Kans. 
Prune Muffins* 


1 cup prunes 1 cup milk 

\4 cup sugar 2 cups flour 

1 egg 3 teaspoons baking 

3 tablespoons sugar powder 

3 tablespoons melted 1 teaspoon salt 
shortening 


Cook prunes and 4 cup sugar in wa- 
ter to cover 10 minutes; drain, remove 
pits, and chop. Beat egg; add sugar, 
shortening, and milk. When well mixed, 
combine with flour sifted with baking 
powder and salt. Add prunes and stir 
just enough to mix. Pour into greased 
muffin pans and bake in hot oven (400°) 
about 25 minutes. Makes 114 dozen 


muffins.—I, M., Kans. 


With eggs and milk plentiful, this 
large-quantity dessert recipe fills the 
bill for inexpensive goodness—the kind 
you always like to serve at church 
suppers: 


Peanut-Brittle Trifle 


8 egg yolks, well 
beaten 

8 egg whites, 
beaten stiff 

4 teaspoons vanilla 

1 pound crushed 
peanut brittle 


1 cup quick-cooking 
tapioca 

2 cups sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

3% quarts milk, 
scalde d 
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Chill doughnut dough before rolling; it's 
easier to handle. After cutting let dough- 
nuts stand 15 minutes; they'll fry better 


Add tapioca, I cup sugar, and salt t 
milk; cook in top of double-boiler § min. 
utes, stirring frequently. Combine egg 
yolks with remaining sugar; add ‘sm: 
amount of tapioca mixture, stirring con 
stantly. Return to remaining tapioca 
mixture and continue cooking and stir 
ring 3 to § minutes, or until thickened 
Pour over stiff-beaten egg whites, and 
blend. Cool. Just before serving, fold in 

vanilla and peanut brittle. Serve plain 
or with whipped cream topped with 
nut meat or cherry. Serves 32. 


Glazed Orange and Banana Pie* 


1 box orange- 
flavored gelatin 
14% cups hot water 
1 baked (9-inch) 

pie shell 
2 oranges 
1 banana 


6 tablespoons flour 

34 cap sugar 

V4 teaspoon salt 

114 cups milk 

2 egg yolks, 
slightly beaten 

14 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine flour, sugar, and salt in toy 
of double-boiler. Add milk, and cook 10 
minutes, stirring frequently. Remove 
from heat; stir into egg yolks; return to 
double-boiler; and cook 2 minutes longer 
Add vanilla, and set aside to cool. Dis 
solve gelatin in water. Chill until it starts 
to congeal. When custard mixture is cool, 
pour into pie shell. Cover with orang 
sections (free from mémbrane) and 
pour on half the gelatin, Add banana, 
cut in lengthwise slices,,and top with 
remaining gelatin. Chill until firm; 
serve either plain or topped wit! 
whipped cream.—Mrs. L. I. K., Mich 


Apple Turnovers 


11% cups flour 4 apples, pared 
16 teaspoon salt sliced 

14 cup lard 16 cup sugar 
Y{ cup cold water 1 tablespoon 


cinnamon 

Combine flour and salt; cut in shorten 
ing; then add water to make soft dough 
Roll out to % inch in thickness and cut 
into 4-inch squares. Place apples on 
one half of each square; sprinkle with 
sugar and cinnamon. Fold dough over 
and press edges together. Prick with ‘ 
fork in two or three places. Bake in hot 
oven (375° to 400°) 15 minutes, or unt 
apples are done. Serve warm with cream 


Makes 10.—M. A. B. 
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Vegetable Salad 


| package lemon- 1 cup chopped 
flavored gelatin celery 

» cup hot water 14 cup chopped 

| cup tomato soup green peppers 
teaspoon salt 14 cup minced onion 

| (4'0z.) package 1 cup salad 
ream cheese dressing 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Heat 
soup, add salt. Whip in cream cheese. 
Add gelatin mixture. Let cool. Add vege- 
tables and salad dressing and pour into 
an 8-inch square pan. Chill until firm. 
Serve on lettuce with more salad dress- 
ing, if desired. Serves 8.—V. A., Mo. 


Chocolate Bars 


1 cup brown sugar 16 teaspoon soda 

14 cup white sugar 1 teaspoon baking 

14 cup melted powder 
shortening 1 cup chopped nut 

2 eggs meats, if desired 

2? squares chocolate 114 teaspoons 

26 cup milk vanilla 


3 cups flour 


Mix sugars, shortening, eggs, and 
chocolate. Add alternately with milk the 
flour, soda, and baking powder, which 
have been sifted. Add nuts and flavoring 
and mix well. Pour into two 9- by 12-inch 
pans and bake in moderate oven (350°) 
25 minutes. Remove from oven, cut in 
bars, and roll in oe et sugar. 
Makes 4 dozen.—L. P., N. Dak. 


Cauliflower With Cheese Sauce 
and Tomato 


| medium-sized head 1 tablespoon sugar 


cauliflower 14 cup grated 
} tablespoons butter American cheese 
4 tablespoons flour 1 large tomato, 
2 cups milk peeled and thinly 
14 teaspoon pepper sliced 


4 teaspoon salt 

Trim cauliflower, leaving a_ 1-inch 
stem for support. Soak in cold, salted 
water 14 hour. Place in pan with enough 
water to cover stem, but not touching 
head; steam, tightly covered, until ten- 
der—about 30 minutes. Drain. Cut off 





This Menu is Good! 


Corn and Onion Omelet* 
Crisp Bacon 
Cabbage Salad Thousand Island Dressing 
Prune Muffins * Butter 
Glazed Orange and Banana Pie* 
Milk or Coffee 


*Recipe appears in this issue 


It includes milk, eggs, vegetables, and 
uits—protective foods which increase 
tality and provide better than aver- 
age : health. These should be served every 
. In a nutritional study made among 
asses in eight regions of the United 
States, it was found that one half of the 

ple need more protective foods and 
less starchy or fatty foods. Plenty of 
money does not mean good diets, for the 
survey showed that, of every 10 families 
spending enough to get completely sat- 
istactory diets, only two to four made 
really wise selections for their menus. 
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Wht ARE MY CAKES SO UNDEPENDABLE? 





The friendly tip that ended Mrs. R’s baking 
worries may help you, too! 

















Mrs.R: You never seem Mrs. R: Steady baking Mrs. R: I'll have to try 
to have all this fuss about powder action? But why it. But doesn’t Royal cost 
cake results, Bess. What's is that important? more? 

your secret? Bess: It promotesa close, Bess: Per can, yes. But 
Bess: Well, one thing even texture. It is this only a fraction of a cent 
I'm finicky about is bak- fine texture that helps more per baking. When 
ing powder. I always use make a cake fluffy and you figure the other in- 
Royal. It's made with delicious. You'll find, gredients in a cake cost 
pure Cream of Tartar too, that Royal cakes 30 to 40 times as much 
and it has a steady bak- stay temptingly moist... as the penny’s worth of 
ing powder action. keep their freshness and Royal you use, you see 








fine flavor longer. it’s foolish to risk them, 
-_ 
ae “> 


a 
These photographs of 
cake, magnified, show 
why the action of 








I i . *. ‘ 4 i> 3 
g i is STEADY UNEVEN 
4 BAKING POWDER ACTION | BAKING POWDER ACTION 
so important to This is the normal result See how an uneven baking 
of steady baking powder powder action may ruin tex- 
. e8 action. Note the delicate but ture by breaking down the 
success in baking. firm grain and fluffy texture tiny cell walls, make it 
of this cake. It will retain coarse...crumbly. This cake 
its moisture and delicious will dry out — lose its flavor 
flavor — stay fresh longer. — get stale more quickly. 
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This modern way to hot starch offers 
you advantages worth knowing. 
Simply add boiling water to dissolved 
Quick Elastic—no mixing, no cooking, 
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New way to 
keep regular 


LEMON 


with § 0 Oe 





TAKEN first thing daily on 8 
ing or the last thing ev ery — 
it’s beneficial in two ways. ‘yee 
: natural, gentle laxative e — 
foe most people, hence, a} 
imination. 
Ae nd. it helps keep the —— 
normally alkaline, and ad s « 
iditional protection of v inns 
pe C found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4. 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
Itis non-habit ooo 
ing. non-irritating. 
Try it 10 days. See 
if you don’t benefit. 


Seco 





nt, 1939, California 


Copy + ee Exchange 


Fruit G 











TRY 
THIS 


no bother as with lump starch. Ends 
sticking and scorching. Restores elas- F R EE 
ticity and that soft charm of newness. 


THANK YOU------------- 


ame ee 


THE HUBINGER CO., No. 801, Keokuk, lowa. 


m 

1 

i 
Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, ' 
“That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” ' 
- i 
i 


ae | 
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stem and place cauliflower, head up, in 
buttered baking dish. Pour over cheese 
sauce made by blending butter, flour, 
milk, pepper, salt, sugar, and cooking 
in top of double-boiler until smooth and 
thick (stirring constantly); then add 
cheese and cook until melted. Arrange 
tomato slices on top, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and dot with butter. Bake 
in hot oven (400°) about 15 minutes. 
Serves 6.—Mrs. J. C., Okla. 


Raised Doughnuts 


6 to 7 cups flour 
egg, beaten 
teaspoons salt 
teaspoons almond 
or vanilla flavoring 


1 cake yeast 

l cup sugar 

2 cups lukewarm 
water 

14 cup lard 


None 


Dissolve yeast and 1 tablespoon sugar 
in 1 cup lukewarm water. Melt lard in 
remaining water and add 2 cups flour; 
then add yeast mixture and beat until 
bubbles come. Let rise 4% hour. Add 
egg, salt, remaining sugar, and flavor- 
ing. Mix well and add remaining flour, 
enough to make a soft dough. Knead 
well—about 7 minutes—on a floured 
board. Place in a well-greased bow! and 
set in warm place until double in bulk 
(about 1 hour). Roll to 14 inch in thick- 
ness and cut with large-holed doughnut- 
cutter. Set in warm place to rise. When 
very light, fry in deep, hot fat (365° to 
375°). Drain on unglazed paper. When 
cool sprinkle with sugar. Makes 3 dozen 
doughnuts.—Mrs, L. K., Iowa. 





Nut Pudding 


1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
4 tablespoons flour 3 eggs, beaten 
l{ teaspoon salt 14 cup chopped nut 
6 cup light corn sirup _ meats 
2 cups cream 1 tablespoon vanilla 
Sift sugar, flour, and salt; add sirup, 
cream, and butter. Cook in top of dou- 
ble-boiler until smooth and thick, stir- 
ring constantly. Cover and cook slowly 
1§ minutes. Pour 2 tablespoons of this 
mixture into beaten eggs and stir; re- 
turn all to cream mixture. Cook § min- 
utes longer, then remove from heat. Add 
nuts and vanilla. Chil. Serve with 
whipped cream topped with a nut half. 
Serves 6.—Mrs. E. P., Okla. 


A delicious whipped-cream substitute 
is easily made by adding a banana, 
mashed, 14 teaspoon salt, and 2 table- 
spoons sugar to the white of I egg and 
beating until stiff—Mrs. U. B., Mo. 





























“IF you've come to fix the 
gas leak, you're too late!” 
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Make Halloween Merry 
With 


SPOOKY GAMES|: 


“Heaps of fun we have in store 
Gypsies, goblins, ghosts galore.” 


Start invitations to your Halloween 
Party in “Spooky Town” that way, 
and you’re off with a bang! 

When excited guests arrive, set them 
wandering thru dimly lighted Sheet 
Lane, as illustrated above. 

Games to play: Spooky Town Char- 
acters, Spooky Town Cut-In, Fortune 
Katinka, Gypsy Fortune-Teller. 

After feasting on Halloween 
goodies, Spooky Town folks gather in 
the eerie darkness to listen to the 
Black Cat, to the tune of strange 
groans, snores, whistles. 

How to play the Black Cat game? 
You’ll find it in Successful Farming’: 
32-page booklet, ‘“‘What’s New in 
Parties’”” (No. K158). Chock-full of 
party ideas. Doodling Party. Lucky 13 
Party. Thrilling games, stunts. Spiffy 
menus. Make your parties hum! Send 
10c for your copy now! 


Send for These Party Services, Too! 


Party Games for All Occasions (No. K164). /i’s 
no trouble at all to keep the crowd amused—when 
you have a supply of games to suit every tast 
Rollicking action games; fascinating brain ba/ 
flers and guessing games; new versions of the ever- 
popular spelling bee. Begin the fun the minute the 
doorbell rings, and make your party the succ: 
EFF OP A oe ae ee LO 


parties or school and club programs... . 22-10 
Fun With Fortune-Telling (No. K151). Ho 
to tell your friends what the teacups, cards. 

stars predict; what secrets other fortune-telling 
methods, old and new, reveal. 32 pages a 4's 10 
Samanthy Allen’s Poverty Party. Here’s a hard- 
time party—and how! (mimeogr@phed).... . be 
Dishing Up for Dozens. Menus for hungry party 
crowds—plus all the necessary fecipes. Ideas { 
money-making community pei ® ne 1 
Secrets of Successful Candy-Making (No 
K113). Includes favorite recipes- equipment, i 
gredients, and general tips for good candy-makin« 
Also gives directions and illustrations for ca: 
and nut favors for your parties........... 10 
Table Setting in the Farm Home. Set your tab 
right according to modern table manners! Sma 
yet practical suggestions for the farm home... .\\) 


Club Helps—4-H Activities 


Successful Club Meetings. How to run a 
meeting along orderly lines, especially adaptabl 
to 4-H Club. A valuable fund of information { 
every club member and officer............. “ 

Funds for Club or Chapter. Contains scores of 
tested money-making ideas, gathered from hun- 
dreds of financially successful organizations 

Background for Betty. An amusing one-act play 
on the selection of correct colors to use in furnishing 
your home. Especially suitable for home-making 
clubs and other groups. Special price for clu! 
Dale — 06 0.0 9.0 op 0 aneWen Cass to in 

The Soap Maker. 
presented at North Dakota State College. For 
grown-ups and children. Price, 3c each. Six for \0 


Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


2410 Meredith Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 
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115 cup shortening 


4 cup sugar 


Cake Talk 


| Continued from page 53 


which is my favorite in the chocolate 
nily. 


Devil's Food Cake 


3 squares chocolate 
| cup granulated 14 cup hot water 
ugar 1 teaspoon soda 
| cup brown sugar 23 cup sour milk 
ggs, beaten 2 cups cake flour 
| teaspoon vanilla 14 teaspoon salt 
Cream shortening and sugars. Add eggs 
and vanilla and mix smooth. Add choco- 
ate which has been cooked with hot 
water until thick, and has been allowed 
to cool slightly. Dissolve soda in milk 
and add alternately with flour sifted 
with salt. Beat until smooth and bake 
in a Shallow loaf pan or in 2 layers in 
moderately hot oven (380°) 30 minutes. 
Frost with rich chocolate frosting, or 
serve plain with whipped cream. 


It’s always been my experience that 
en preferred chocolate to white cake 
ntil I served this Lady Baltimore Pine- 
pple Cake. Every man, so far, who 
id a piece has asked for the recipe: 


Lady Baltimore Pineapple Cake 


3 tablespoons baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

4 egg whites, 
beaten stiff 


cup butter 
16 cups sugar 
cups cake flour 
up cold water 


Cream butter and sugar. Add flour 
| water alternately, adding baking 
owder with last cup of flour. Add va- 
lla; fold in egg whites. Pour into three 
nch square pans and bake in mod- 
ate oven (350°) 30 minutes. 


Filling 


gg yolks, beaten 14 cup crushed 
pineapple 

6 cup chopped 
nut meats 


2 tablespoons ; 
ornstarch 

cup pineapple 

tuice 


Combine egg yolks, sugar, cornstarch, 

pineapple juice in top of double 

ler and cook until thick, stirring fre- 

iently. Cool, and add pineapple and 

nuts. Spread between layers of cake and 

spread top with 7-minute frosting.— 
Mrs. R. P. L., Iowa. 


What’s better than cake hot from the 
oven? I know it’s a farm favorite. Cake 
just doesn’t last long there. If your fami- 

kes hot cake without frosting, you'll 
want to make this: 


Oatmeal Cake 


p sugar 14 cup oatmeal 
ip shortening 114 cups flour 
egs, beaten 1 teaspoon soda 
ispoon vanilla 14 teaspoon baking 
cup chopped dates powder 


5 up chopped black 1% teaspoon 


walnuts cinnamon 
ip shredded 16 teaspoon salt 
conut 1 cup sour milk 


Cream sugar and shortening; add 
eggs, and beat well. Stir in vanilla, 
tes, nuts, coconut, and oatmeal. Sift 
the re- | Continued on page 73 





No Refrigeration Needed with 


maca 


.. The New Form of Fast, Dry Yeast! 


x teownns are two well-known kinds 
of baking yeast: dry yeast and wet 
or so-called fresh yeast. The first form 
keeps for a long time but it’s not a 
fast starter; the second kind is a fast 
starter but it requires refrigeration. 
Each has one big point in its favor. 
But MACA, the new “two-point” 
yeast has both advantages. It’s fast, 
although in dry form, and it keeps. 
No wonder it’s getting so popular as 
more and more women learn about it! 
In using MACA, there’s nothing 
new to learn. No new recipes or get- 
ting-ready tricks. Just stir MACA in 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID 
a regular size package of MACA YEAST 
and my FREE copy of the new MACA Recipe Book. 





The vitamin content 
of this yeast has 
not been affected in 
manufacture. Use 


ing yeast is used. 














ToS en WEEK 


SUPPLYING SILK HOSE. REPLACEMENT 


Guaranteed 4 to8NONTHS 


WEAR HOSE WE FURNISH 
without cost and start cash earnings quickly. Ev- 
erybody buys hose. Guaranteed to wear from 4 to 
8 months (depending on number of pairs) without 
holes, snags or runs or REPLACED FREE. Big 
repeat sales. Loris Jensen of Illinois reports earn- 
ings of $11.00 in 5 4 hours. Received 2 new carsas 
bonuses. Charles Millsof Minn., earned 
$120 in one week and received 2 new # 
cars as extra bonuses. Extra hosiery : 
for your personal use sent with outfit, no 
extra cost—send size, no money. Rush $ 
name on 
penny post- 
al for sam- 
ple outfit, 
details. 
ACT NOW! 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., 















Midway 0-56, Greenfield, Ohio 
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Maca for any pur- Be, Fee a dhe kc 
pose for whieh any Address or R.F.D... 
fresh or dried bak- 

i a ewe 


You may paste this on a penny postcard. 
<eities deiians tania tealtin einsith eniatindaintien cael Hated Lteat aiid taeae agin extinct eniinerenle 








NO WONDER 


MACA'S 
SO POPULAR! 


a cup of lukewarm water and it’s 
ready to go to work for you. 

Women who have adopted MACA 
for their home-baking write us: ‘‘Bak- 
ing is so much more convenient 
since I found and used MACA 
Yeast’”” and ‘‘the convenience of 
MACA has won me completely.’’ 
These straight, honest opinions we 
think and hope you will echo once you 
have tried this new form of yeast. 

Try MACA today. If your grocer 
doesn’t have it at the moment, he can 
quickly get it for you. Or, if you prefer, 
send coupon for trial package. 





sig ain a abi ihe i ais'aikiea eae awn 
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a= A's 
W. don’t promise your youngsters will get all 
“a’s,”” BUT— if constipation’s making them dull and 
irritable in school, just see how things brighten up 
when you give them Feen-a-mint, the delicious 
chewing gum way to relief. They'll like Feen-a- 
mint’s delicious taste. And they get all its famous 
benefits simply by chewing. No wonder they say: 
“Gee, Feen-a-mint seems just like magic!’’ Millions 

use Feen-a-mint—try it in your family now! 


FEEN-A-MINT sewers 
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SUPER-WHITE P 
BATTING MAKES Ou ilt 


lors Brighter 








@ Use Mountain Mist 
in your next quilt and 
you'll be delighted at 
the way its dazzling 
whiteness adds to color 
loveliness! You’ll be no 
less delighted with the 
many exclusive Moun- 
tain Mist advantages 
that make fine quilting 
so much easier and 
faster to do. Buy it at 
your favorite dry goods 
or department store. 


QUILT BOOKLET 
gives priceless quilt 
making suggestions, 
and more information 
about Mountain Mist. 
The booklet ~~ —— 
fora 3ecs 

STEARNS& FOSTER 
CO., Dept.P-304, Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MOUNTAIN 








MIST Quilt Cotton 








Troubled by 
CONSTIPATION? 


Get 
Relief this 
Simple 
Pleasant 
Way! 


NVA 


There’s no law against a person taking a 
strong, bad-tasting purgative. But why should 
anyone make an “ordeal” out of a simple case 
of constipation? Taking a laxative can be as 
pleasant as eating a piece of delicious choco- 
late—provided you take Ex-Lax! Ex-Lax gives 
you a good, thorough bowel movement without 
causing stomach pains, nausea or weakness. 
It is effective, yet gentle in action. The next 
time you need a laxative, try Ex-Lax. In eco- 


nomical 10¢ and 25¢ boxes at all drug stores 


The Original 
TarVe Chocolated Laxative 








Saye Mrs. R. C. Shelley of Virginia, 
WOME LN are amazed at easy, 

fast, cool ironing with the 
new Streamlined Diamond. 
Self-heating, instant 
trol, triple pointed 
proof rosewood ha 
»roof CHROMIUM finish for 
ifetime service » tiring hot 
stovework or de -rous cords 
—Burns 9%% A R 
















30 DAYS HOME TRIAL! 


Enjoy Diamond Ironing for 


eae 
@ month at o' isk. Write fc 
full partieulare of Tr al offer! AG o NTS: wy ony 
Akron Lamp & Mfg.Co. 
270 tron St. Akron Ohic | being made. Write at once. 
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COUNT 10 


The pup that’s down for count of 10 
Thinks maybe Ma was right; 


“You do the counting,” she has said, 


“Before you start a fight.” 


Mary Rowell Smith 


Spotty’s Unlucky Day 


Ron ALD, a city boy, was visiting his 
cousin Jack on the farm. He loved the 
pigs and the little calf and Cousin Jack’s 
dog, Spotty. But everyone loved Spotty. 
He was a friendly little feilow and if he 
barked a bit too loudly he usually had a 
very fine reason. Once he had saved the 
barn from being burned by barking very 
loudly at the little fire in the corner un 
til Jack’s father came. 

One day everyone went to town, ex- 
cept Ronald who was left in charge. 
My, he was proud! He kept the gates 
shut, fed the little pigs, and later he 
and Spotty were going after the cows. 
But just about this time something very 
queer began to happen to Spotty. He 
barked loudly and fast. He sat under the 
huge silver maple and barked. Finally 
he tore around it, barking. ‘Ronald 
couldn’t find a thing the matter with 
the tree. 

He scolded Spotty. Still he did not 
stop. At last Ronald went to the wood- 
shed for a rope. He had heard of mad 
dogs in the city. They were dangerous. 
The dog-catcher always caught them. 
Spotty was mad—no dog in his right 
mind would act like that! 

It was hard for Ronald to throw a 
rope around Spotty, but he managed 
to drag him into the wood house. 

Finally Ronald heard the family car 
coming. He ran down the lane and be- 
gan talking before the car was stopped. 
Spotty was mad! He was in the wood- 
shed! He had had a fit! They all went to 
the woodshed, peeped thru the window. 
Spotty was lying on the floor with yards 
of rope wrapped around him. He looked 
at Jack pleadingly. Ronald told Jack’s 
father just how Spotty had acted. Jack 
began to laugh, and the others grinned 
a bit, too. All but Ronald. 

“Poor Spot!” said Jack. Then he told 
Ronald about Spotty’s enemy, the red 
tree squirrel whom they ‘all called 
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““Mumpsie-Wumpsie” because of his f 
cheeks. It was he at whom Spotty | 
been barking. 

Ronald declared there was no squir 
in sight. 

“Of course not,” said Jack. “I guess 
you don’t know about tree squirr 
They keep on the opposite side of th 
tree trunk, always out of sight, but th 
dogs can smell them. Mumpsie-Wump 
sie is terrible. He hides and goes ’rou: 
and ’round the tree as fast as he « 
Spotty never can catch him—can’t ev 
see him. It drives him crazy. That’s wh 
you thought !t was a fit.” 

Well, Spotty came out of the wood 
house and Ronald begged his pardor 
and that was that! 
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Using a pencil, start with Number 
and trace carefully from dot to dot 





Dear Little Playfellows: 

Here’s jolly news! A Playfellows Club 
We have so many new members I know 
you will want to join, too. Contests 
every month with geod Playtellows 
are scattered far and wide Just writ 
a card or letter to Ruth Elaine, Play 
fellows Club President, Successful Farm 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. You will get 4 
letter from me and a sparkling little 
membership button. 

And there is only one thing you hav 
to do to keep your membership. Write 
me once a month. How I will love that 
This month’s letter should be mailed on 
or by October 31. Names: of the prize- 
winners for the best letters this month 
will appear in the January issue. 

There’s a special contest to be 
nounced in November. Get your men 
bership button soon and enter it. 


Ratan Water 
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Cake Talk 
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maining dry ingredients and add al- 
ternately with sour milk. Mix well and 
pour into a 6- by 10-inch loaf pan. Bake 
n moderate oven (350°) 1 hour.—Mrs. 


V. H., Mich. 





Prune Cake 


4 cup shortening 14 teaspoon salt 

34 cup sugar 144 cup sour cream 

2 eggs 14 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla '6 cup chopped, 

144 cups flour stewed prunes 

\14 teaspoons baking 4 cup chopped 
powder nut meats 

¢ teaspoon soda 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add 
eggs, one at a time, then vanilla. Sift 
four, baking powder, soda, and salt. 
Combine sour cream, milk, and prune 
pulp and add alternately with dry in- 
gredients; mix well. Add nuts and pour 
into 8-inch square pan. Bake in moderate 
oven (350°) about 50 minutes. Remove 
from oven and sprinkle with confec- 
tioners’ sugar.—F. P., Minn. 


Caramel Coconut Cake turns from the 
pan with its hat on (the frosting bakes 
with the cake); and if it could be tipped 
would say, “Adieu. Here’s to you for 


>? 


bigger and better cakes! 
Caramel Coconut Cake 


| egg, beaten 1 teaspoon baking 


| cup brown sugar powder 
| cup sour cream ] teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon soda 14 cup brown sugar 


114 cups flour 1 cup coconut 

Beat egg and brown sugar well. Add 
sour cream in which soda has been dis- 
solved. Fold in flour sifted with baking 
powder; than add vanilla. Line an 8-inch 
square pan with waxed paper; cover 
with a mixture of brown sugar and coco- 
nut. Pour batter over this and bake in 
moderate oven (350°) 1 hour. Remove 
from oven and, when cool to the touch, 
turn upside down; the coconut frosting 
son top.—Mrs. F. R., Kans. 









“You can see the river from 
here except on Mondays” 


Today’s Dessert’s a 


CHOCOLATE DREAM CREAM 


14 teaspoon salt ‘ 
2 squares Baker's l nsweetened 
Chocolate, cut in pieces 
1 egg white 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 egg yolk 
4 cups milk 
4 tablespoons 
Minute Tapioca* 
24 cup sugar 
Mix egg yolk with small amount of milk in to ub -~ 
Add Minute Tapioca, sugar, salt, chocolate, and as n . 
Br Se 
Place over rapidly boiling water and cook 10 to 12 elem om 
water boils again, stirring frequently; then beat with rotary oe 
; > > > y 1 a 
beater until chocolate is blended. Remove from fire. Beat egg whi 
until just stiff enough to hold shape. Fold hot tapioca — 
gradually into egg white. Cool—mixture thickens as it cools. . 
slightly cool, add vanilla; chill. Serve in sherbet glasses. «sme 
with whipped cream and pecan halves. Serves 8. All measurements 


p of double boiler. 









are level. ae i 
* IMPORTANT! Use genuine Minute Tapioca in this 
fect results. 

recipe for perfect resu i 

e Another grand dessert-—-try fruit Tapioca, using late 
peaches or plums or canned fruits. See recipe on 
every Minute Tapioca package. ae 
And send—now—for a : 
F RE Brand-new cook book of 58 miracle-working reci- 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


quence 
seers 


. 10-39 

s! ss General Foods, Dept. 5 , 

way pd Michigan. If you ae in Canada, ad- 
;; General Foods, Cobourg, Ont. 

son “Offer expires March 31, 1940. 





25 MEN ARE GOING TO WORK! 


ITHIN a short time, 25 men will go to work for Successful 
Farming! Their average earnings will run from $120 to $200 per 
month the year around. Their work will be pleasant, as well as 
profitable, and they will find many opportunities for advancement. 


. 


If you would like to work among farmers; if you have a car; if 
you are interested in steady employment and above-average earn- 
ings . . . yeu can be one of the 25! 


If you are interested, or if you know someone who would be 
interested, we urge you to act quickly. Write directly to Mr. D. R. 





Sterling, Sales Manager, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Save MONEY 
ON YOUR 
size 



















@® COUNTLESS AERMOTOR 
Windmill owners report yearly 
oiling their only pumping 
expense. Low,- cost pumpin 
is enjoyed by AERMOTO 
Water System owners, also, 
who have plenty of water for 
a few cents daily. So, whether 
you pump with wind or 
electricity an AERMOTOR 
outfit will help yousave money. 
@ In buying pumping equipment 
don’t take anybody's word for it. 
See for yourself. 
First, compare 
AERMOTYTOR 
products with any 
other make. You 
will find that 
AERMOTOR offers 
you numerous 
exclusive features 
which assure better 
value and more 
dependable pumping. 
See your Aermotor dealer. 


MAIL COUPON 
NOW 


me 
| 
2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





































ee Send details: 


O Windmill 0 Water System 





s 
a Name 


WB Address 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Pull the Trigger on 
Lazy Bowels, and Also 
Pepsin-ize Stomach! 


When constipation brings on acid indiges 
tion, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, coated tongue, 
sour and bad breath, your stomach is 
probably loaded up with certain undigested 
food and your bowels don’t move. So you need 
both Pepsin to help break up fast that rich 
undigested food in your stomach, and Laxa 
tive Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy 
bowels. So be sure your laxative also contains 
Pepsin. Take Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative, be 
cause its Syrup Pepsin helps you gain that 
wonderful stomach-relief, while the Laxative 
Senna moves your bowels. Tests prove the 
power of Pepsin to dissolve those lumps of 





taste, 


undigested protein food which may linger in 
your stomach, to cause belching, gastric 
acidity and nausea. This is how pepsinizing 


tg stomach helps relieve it of such distress. 
At the same time this medicine wakes up lazy 
nerves and muscles in your bowels to re lieve 
your constipation. So see how much better 
you feel by taking the laxative that also puts 
Pepsin to work on that stomach discomfort, 


too. Even finicky children love to a this 
pe usant family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s 
Ls -—Senna with Syrup Pepsin at your 


today! 


died ggist 


MIDWEST CORN CRIBS 


and Steel Grain Bins. 5 sizes 500 to 
2250 Prepare now for crop 
loans. Freight paid. Agents wanted. 
Write for particulars. Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 730 Dela- 
ware, Kansas City, Mo. 


bus 
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Night Life for Hens 


WueEN L. W. Street’s hens are intro- 
duced to night life, they have long since 
passed their pullet days. Street, who has 
a poultry farm in Hennepin County, 
Minnesota, has thoroly tested his 
flock’s performance and figures that 
adult layers are equal to a strenuous ex- 
istence. Therefore, he turns on the 
pressure when it counts and after they 
have had a careful and successful bring- 
ing-up. The stimulating effect is evident 
in the egg basket. 

Street gives us a different slant on the 
old question of how to produce lots of 
first-quality eggs in fall and early win- 
ter when prices most years are higher 
than at any other time. Because the 
pullets are only getting a start by Sep- 
tember and October, this poultryman 
calls on his hens to stay on the job and 
produce from 50 to 55 percent—nearly 
all big eggs. This is where serious night 
life for the hens starts. By August 15 
he begins using artificial light in the 
laying house. That may seem early in 
the season to spend money on electric 
lights for poultry, but Street reminds us 
that one cannot expect June eggs in Au- 
gust and September without illumina- 
tion. Even in early fall the days have 
shortened, and just as sure as the sun 


begins to taper, so do the hens taper off 


on production unless something is done 
about it. 


THE point is to keep hens on duty to 
the limit of their capacity. Street’s ex- 
perience and that of his neighbors who 
use the system show that, 
dropping into a molt, the hens keep on 
working. Molting is successfully de- 
layed or so modified that they lay right 
along until early December, even to 
January 1. Here is how it is done, with 
the schedule starting in August: Hens 
are properly fed in the evening as usual, 
and as dusk approaches they go to 
roost, according to natural incli nation. 
The lights snap on at midnight, acti- 
vated by a dependable alarm clock 
which works an ordinary toggle-type 
switch, while Street sleeps blissfully on. 
Lights run until broad daylight, when 
he turns them off. As midnight is 
stroked, the hens, their crops empty by 
this time, stir themselves because of the 
lights, gravitate from the roosts, and go 
to work on the mash and water that 
have been provided abundantly. Lights 
are near the hoppers and water foun- 
tain, one 25-watt bulb to 200 hens. 
ScRATCH consumption is notencour 
aged at night. The lights can be turned 
on at 9 or 10 p. m., when the poultryman 
goes to bed, and some of Street’s neigh 
bors who don’t have alarm clocks do this. 
From that practice comes the descrip 
tion, “all-night lighting.” The 
tricity used up to 12 midnight, how 
ever, is of no value in getting more 
eggs, Street says, and therefore is waste. 
Most of the hens will stay on the roost 
anyway until their crops are empty, or 
about the middle of the night. Street is 
convinced that egg lay of his hens up 
to December 1 is more than doubled. 
They use more feed. Undoubtedly it is 
also true that those which may be less 
forward at the mash hopper this way 
have more opportunity to eat. He fur- 
ther considers it likely that lights have a 
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RECORD! 


Last winter alone ’Prestone’ 
Brand anti-freeze saw mo- 


torists through more than 24 








billion miles of trouble- 






free driving! 





(SEE PAGES 23 and 32) 
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KILLS RATS 


A gas-producing powder—Not a Bait 
It’s the gas that kills 'em 
ONE WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY 
For Free Booklet on how to kil 
rodent pests write Dept. G-5 
we 4 Ib. 45c « 1b. 75c + 5 Ibs. $3.0 
25 Ibs. $10.00 
100 Ibs. $25.00 
Ons 
— At Drug, Hardware 
Seed, Feed Store 
s AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rocketelier Plaza, ¥. | 























Ki MONEY! Wood is valuable. § Pe 
Qttews easily oonea y man cs 
engine for other work. i 
FREE book. OTTAWA MFG.CO. 1623 Wood St. Ottawe, h:. 









IDEAL: 


3 wheels. HUMMER 
verses. Low pr 
Sets blade _ Front and rear 

any angle. whee 


a 7 as 


Look better, last longer, 
costiless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure 
ments today for money-savi 
Price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog $4-S. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1006-1056 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 






OuR 
“Cap-Brush“ Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40 
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stimulating influence on the reproduc- 
tive tendency of the hens. 
On particularly dark days, it may be 
cessary to give the hens some lighting 
before their usual bedtime. Early in 


B December, Street lets the hens go to 


market. By that time the pullets have 
come well into production and the price 
of eggs usually has dropped somewhat. 
One of his neighbors, John Heslop, last 
ear held his hens. at a good rate of lay 
thru to January 1. By that time they 
brought twice as much as they would 
have in December because the poultry 
market had come back, and his 400 old 
hens brought $400—good money ready 
for buying the next crop of chicks. All 
fall Heslop had got a lot of eggs. He 
made a profit on that deal. 

Night work for hens means a laying 
pen closed off from that in which pullets 
are kept. It also requires a separate 
lighting circuit. Nevertheless, Street 
finds that it pays. He does not advocate 
nor use any such rigorous schedule for 
pullets. He believes they won’t stand it, 
will lose weight and go down hill. In- 
stead of an all-night.program for pullets, 
he lets them off in winter with merely 

early rising hour—gives them about 

13-hour day. Their lights go on at 

.m., with an alarm clock again while 

sleeps, run to daylight. Again in the 
fternoon when necessary, sometimes as 
soon as 2 p. m. on dark days, the lights 
re switched on. Street uses two 25-watt 

ilbs for 300. pullets. At 5 p. m., these 

out and dimmers, five-watt bulbs, 

used until 5:30 p. m. Before 6 
clock all pullets have gone to bed, 
lights are out, and there’s no more 
ss with them until morning. 

Some poultrymen of Street’s acquaint- 
nce who are not on electric lines or who 
onsider they can’t afferd the service, 
get good results in the laying house by 
ising lanterns of different kinds. They 
eep the wicks well-trimmed and anchor 
the lanterns securely. This is a little 
more bother and is objected to as a fire 
azard; some poultrymen manage it, 
owever, without serious consequences. 

Walter J. Hunt. 








“| put the wrong button 
in the collection plate!" 

















of battery cost 


G and current drain! 


HERE’S the radio that’s bringing new joy 
to unwired farm homes everywhere. . . the 
crowning achievement of ten years of 
Philco leadership! Atlast, all the perform- 
ance, convenience and economy of all-elec- 


tric radios—yours at NEW LOW PRICES! 


The 1940 Philco Farm Radio needs no 
wet batteries, no wind chargers. New Bat- 
tery Block gives almost double the capacity 
at 3 the cost! Special farm radio tubes and 
circuit cut current drain %! New high-out- 
put speaker insures pure, rich tone... with 
plenty of volume even in the daytime! 


Your Philco dealer has a complete selec- 
tion of latest models, in beautiful new cab- 
inets...every One an amazing value. See 
him... or mail coupon today. 


*Battery Block 
$5.00 Extra 


Western Prices 


Slightly Higher 







PHILCO 90CB 


72 


Liberal Trade-In Allowance for Your 
Old Ratio or Phonograph. Free Trial. 
Long Time to Pay. Mail the Coupon 
NOW for Full Details. 


Guick! A Poultry 
Out with a Haskbight ! 


F A rumpus among the poultry gets you up in the night, 
snap on your Bond flashlight and go to it! So, too, for 
any other night emergency—all every-day uses. You have 
light in abundance —strong, bright, lasting —-when using 
Super-Power. 


PLASTIC 
Patented 





Battery performance 
ards test 


173% BOND NO 102 PERFORMANCE 





F-3: 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Division of Western Cartridge Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BATTERIES 


They hold their power for extra service—kept in by their 
modern plastic Safety Seal. Prevention, too, of accidental 
outside short-circuit. And every battery FRESH—the date 
line protects you. ... Keep your flashlight always on the 
job—ready with Bond Super-Power Batteries. 


100%EIainy BOND No. 102 regular (size “D") Super-Power 


vs. U.S. Bureau of Sta 


| SAFETY SEAL 
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© Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 43 ! 
i Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ Please send me, FREE and without obligation, | 
| literature describing the new 1940 Philco Farm 
Radios. Also full details of your Free Trial, Easy ] 
I Payment, Trade-In Allowance Offer. , 


Name 





Address 
or R. F.D._ 


p | Ee aE cba State__ 
Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


eee OUNTY ee,’ ' 


Alarm — 


specifications (W-B101a- 


“D” flashlight cells. 
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-, 275 W. 33rd St. Marion, ind. 





WITH THIS MODERN 
STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING 


Steel roofing and siding provides the 
most complete protection for farm build- 
ings, yet it actually costs less to buy, erect 
and maintain. TYL-LYKE is today’s 
popular building sheet. Its wide flat ribs 
give strength and style. It has an all- 
weather lap with drain channel. All Con- 
tinental’s 14 styles are made of special 
analysis steel of correct temper and stiff- 
mess. All are galvanized by the SU- 
PERIOR PROCESS for surer rust protec- 
tion and longer life. Your Continental 
dealer will tell you more about this 
modern way to build at lower cost. 


GET New BOOK OF 17 
BUILDING 
PLANS 


Showscorncribs, 
machine sheds, 
poultry houses, 
etc., by leading 
farm architect. 
From book you 
select and order 
any three plans. Plans are 17’x22" with bills of 
material. Send 20c for postage and handling. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. © Kokomo, Ind. 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo, Indianapolis 


CONTINENTAL 
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Most Powerful 


| ELECTRIC Lantern! 


| 80 to 100 HOURS LIGHT 
} On One 6-Voit Dry Battery 
> @ Two lights on a double ac- 
a 


oo 


» tion switch. 800 ft. spot beam 


from front reflector; broad W7 
» floodlight from top. Handle ¥ 
i reverses. Unbreakable lens. 
| 6%” high. At sport, hard- 
| ware, electrical dealers or come, 
» write for literature. $3 
) DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY Lees 


















A real money maker for farm or 
factory. Uses Cheap fuels. Pays 
for itself out of savings. Costs 
Less Own— Less to Operate. 


Make Money—Start a wood 
Eimer late cash Factory Prices 
m x ong 

Cash or Terms—FREE Catalog. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 











1617 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





FEET HURT HERE? 


To relieve pains, cramps or callouses 
at ball of your feet, due to arch weak- 
ness, wear Dr. Scholl’s Arch Sup- 
ports in your shoes. Thin, light, flex- 
ible, adjustable. Expertly fitted at 
Shoe and Dept. Stores, $1.00 pair up. 











D’ Scholls | 
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“Hey, Uncle! One of your chickens is in bloom!” 


EMPLOYER (to clerk): “If that bore, 
Smithers, comes in, tell him I’m out. 
And don’t be working or he’ll know 
you’re lying.” 


* * * 


He (trying to be clever): “If an ex- 
tremely handsome man should ask you 
for a kiss, what would you tell me?” 

She: “I’d tell you to go away and 
leave us alone.” 


* * * 


The lady of the house suspected that 
one of her two sons was paying atten- 
tion to the maid. Anxious to find out 
which one, she said to the girl: ““Norah, 
supposing you had the opportunity of 
going to the movies with one of my sons, 
which one would you prefer?” 

“Well,” replied Norah, “it’s hard to 
say, for I’ve had grand times with the 
both of them, but for a real, rollicking 
spree, give me the master!” 


* * * 


Mose: “I’m sho’ glad my wife’s built 
long and thin like a shoestring.” 

Rastus: ““Why fo’?” 

Mose: “‘Well, she doesn’t shade the 
corn when she’s hoein’ it like a fat 
woman would!” 


* * * 


Dolly: ““Does your husband like cling- 
ing gowns?” 

Molly: “He sure does. He likes one to 
cling to me for about five years.” 


* * * 


Tom: “Was her father rough with 
you when you told him you had se- 
cretly married his daughter?” 

Dick: “I'll say. He nearly shook my 
arm off,” 

* * * 


Professor: “I am going to speak on 
liars today. How many of you have 
read the twenty-fifth chapter of the 


Nearly every student raised his hand. 

Professor: ‘“Good. You are the group 
to whom I wish to speak. There is no 
twenty-fifth chapter.” 
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“Where is my wandering boy 
tonight, 

I wonder, near or far?’ 

An anxious parent asks 
adds: 

“And also, where’s the car 


al 
’ 


* * * 


+ 


“Why should your fathe 
dislike your fiancé?” 

“He objects to furnishing 
the jack for my flat tire.’ 


* * * 


Smith: “What makes yor 
garden look so sorry?” 
Brown: “It’shen-pecked.’ 


* * * 


-laygal Pat says it takes 
a lot of egging on to get some guys 
out of their shell! 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


The ladies of the Helping Hand So- 
ciety are interested in anything you can 
spare around the house, an old pair of 
trousers, a vest, even an old coot would 


be welcome.—Loma (Calif.) Globe 





Miss Jane Evans, local nimrod, came 
home with a husky, big-mouth boss late 
Saturday afternoon, landing it success- 
fully after a 12-minute fight out at 
Piney Lake.—Benton (Mich.) Times 


Miss Bina Parrish suffered injuries 
Saturday while cleaning her china closet. 
The ladder collapsed on which she was 
standing, and she fell, fracturing two 
ribs, breaking her compote, and crack- 
ing her carafe.—A/varado (N. M.) Times 


Miss Lillie Hobard and Clem C. Nash 
were married in Boston some weeks ago. 
They are both very highly respected and 
we did not suspect it until yesterday. 
Jennings (V't.) Inquirer 





“The silver fox wasn’t the only 
one skinned for that coat!” 
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Why Eggs Look 
As They Do 


A\ccorDING to investigations car- 
I ied on at Massachusetts State College, 

ere exist 8 shades of egg-shell color. 
T hese shades range from white to wine- 
colored cinnamon. From the white or 
near-white there is a gradation to pink- 
ish tints, and from pinkish tints to 
brown tints. 

Light pinkish-cinnamon is consid- 
ered as the most desirable shade of 
color. Females of the heavy breeds lay- 
ng such eggs had very few daughters 
hat laid light-colored eggs. In light 
breeds, chalk white is most desirable. 

Many eggs that are shell-flecked mere- 
ly have an extra amount of shell-form- 
ng material on the surface. Such eggs 
ire not the result of inheritance. 

When a ridged shell condition appears, 
the poultryman need not discard the 
hen for fear of having the condition re- 
peated in her offspring. This character- 
istic is not inherited. Sandy shell char- 
icter is inherited, however, and such 
birds are advisedly discarded. Sandy- 
shelled eggs differ from shell-flecked eggs 
in that the rough condition appears 
largely over the entire surface of the 
eggs. Flecking may appear in only sev- 
eral places or many, but not over the 
entire surface of the egg. 

Hens that lay eggs which have large 
pores over the surface of the shell carry 
this trait generation after generation. 
Such hens should be discarded if the 

yndition is to be effectively eliminated 
from the flock. 

\nother condition that is not in- 

rited is egg shape. This is borne out 

the fact that a hen normally laying 
perfect eggs may all of a sudden, be- 
cause of the difference in the muscular 
ctivity of the oviduct, lay an egg the 
hell of which is partially flat or which 
; thin in texture. 

These things have great practical 
value to the poultry-breeder because they 
teach him which hens carry a danger- 

is trait and which merely become tem- 
orarily unsound.—Emil G. Glaser. 








The nests are getting kind of shaky, 
Gertrude—better lay Jow for a while!” 


! These Radio Values 
Before You Buy 






There are Hi-Line and battery models in beautiful 
streamline cabinets. You'll thrill at the sensational 
tone quality. You'll be amazed at the big illumi- 
nated dials on battery sets (positively no drain on 
battery pack). You'll find battery sets adaptable to 
Hi-Line use .. . television connections ... built-in 
loop aerials. You’ ll see a sparkling array of models, 
tables, consoles, combinations, farm sets and por- 
tables. And, best of all, every Sentinel 1940 model 
is sensibly priced . . priced so you'll agree that 
they’re the most amazing values ever offered. They 
are on display at your dealer's now See them today. 
Send Coupon for Leaflet Describing All Features 


Sentinel 


Quality Radio Since 1920 — 


Address 
Sentinel Radio Corporation, 2020 Ridge Ave., Evanston, ill. 





SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Ave., Dept. SF1039 
Evanston, Illinois 

Please send Booklet on Sentinel 
Radio, and name of nearby dealer. 
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YET LONGER WEARING THAN 
THE HEAVY OLD-FASHIONED 
KIND BECAUSE THEY'RE 


TEMPERED 
RUBBER 






Complete your 
outfit with a U. S. 
RAYNSTER—the 
100% WATER- 
PROOF raincoat. 


U.S. ROYAL Patrols 


are the work overshoes of Tempered 
Rubber. Rugged’ Pigskin finish. Tire 
tread soles. 











WAY 
GRINDING 


AMAZING CAPACITY 


our risk. Write | | | < foil 
teday for low 
Send for FREE catalog 


prices and Free 0 Ay 
act! on most sensational ham- 


Trial Offer. 
Give dealer's 
mer mill of all. Hammers 
beat DOW N—grinds all 
grains—roughage —faster, easier, at 
lower cost— amazing capacity. 


STOVER ee AlL ACTION 
FEED MASTER 


will grind your feed 

as you want it. 
Gives you 2 way 
grinding. Also acts as grain 
elevator. Leads all others— 
yet costs no more. Ask your 
Oliver dealer for demon- 
stration. Send for Free Catalog today. 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. caiteiitr in. 
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for HOG RAISERS 


Amazing — ine- up to 10% on feed for only a 
penny a da re = warm tee h water i.  hoge 
all winter ey conserve animal heat—hogs ¢ 


more, eat less but gain faster! Sell wat< 


Daisy Waterer 


for 30 days at 








market ice — since 
4% a hen’ body is 











press ire sy vate: m (fa ate 
Our popular heated m« 
ered) all comple te, re aay “ 
back guarantes ree ular 

pric we Wike ‘ 1RON. WORKS 
Dept. Boone, lowa 











MEN WANTED! We can use five men in each | SEND 
of the Cornbelt states to sell and collect among | 
farmers. If you have a car and would like a job at FREE 
above-average earnings, write immediately to D. R. BOOK 
Sterling, Sales Manager, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, and pet stock. Straight ce 
sified, (no illustration or display type) 20 word minimum—all classifications—-5 0 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete informat 
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pe RAISE FURITE MINK FARMS—REAL ESTATE : 
Y YO U R C H @) | Cc E O F pLAN Eastern Get a Farm On the Soo line in North Dakota 
Either Spare or Full-Time Northern Minnesota. Conditions never better to | 
ur whee good lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop p 
» 2 0 0 0 G U E R N Ss E Y A it - k ane cage oe teh returns in ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interested 
. ADU" | Mink Ranching, with cash returns | Ask about reduced rates. Send for Booklet No ! 
t\ Flan your ows “sealed meurity” now Address R. S. Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 § ; 
0 . We invite you to investigate progress Building, Minneapolis, Mine. 
- ? made by our own Ranch. Write TO- — . 
; TURE DAY for full particulars Farms That Pay in the Great Northern Railway A 7 
‘ FU eee ey —— uaa cultural Empire, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mont: 
ak: WILLIAMS & ri "MINK RANCH Idaho, W ashington, Oregon. Fertile black soil 
% Ontario, N. Y. production crops, grain, fruit, vegetables, feed 
we . livestock. Many kinds of farms for selection. Writ« 
x book on state you prefer. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 1029, G 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
Attractive Farms in Illinois and Iowa for sak 
&s Largest a of &% milk-- attractive prices by First Trust Joint Stock I 
Bank, Chicago, owner. 25% cash by March Ist., | 
perfect udders-ideal type—-best of grazers--high carcass value— ; M 
. ye . time on balance. For Illinois farms address Bank P 
; America’s fastest growing dairy breed. Iowa farms, Harold Oldham, Iowa Sales Supervi 
- Write for Inerature and list of breeders 4229 Beavercrest Drive Des Moines, lowa. 
’ fl : i mistret Moher : Money -Making I Farms and Ranches in Iowa, Ne 
BY avecmas eanestes ASS'N, Led Center st, Brenden, Vt. braska, South Dakota, and Wyoming. Attract 

4 ~ = Agi e terms up to 25 years Opportunity if you act now. Writ 

Sia for illustrated booklet. The Federal Land Bank 
+ a" 4 ne " - . Omaha Farm C redit | Building, Omaha, Nebras} 
Je are all so out o — prinanemeeipioaninaregees 

, - JERSEY BUYER bulls of serviceable age, Lovely Home, 52 Ac res, , Improved rd, 8 rooms, bat H 

2 “J but are offering at reasonable prices a few room, furnace; basement barn, handy town; onl q 

4} bull calves—T. B. tested. The Meredith Jersey $2500 including horse, cattle, tools, crops; terms; pas 

+ a: 5 acka e Farm holds the first certificate ever issued to an 47 Free 100-page catalog. Strout Realty, 255-WT 4t! 

thy . _ p g Iowa dgiry herd, indicating that the Meredith dairy Ave., N. Y. City. 
f : herd have passed the inspection and test for t 

: for 10c Bang's disease. Write us for Hetails. ease Farms Spee neege Ww —% tong K 

ios NES, IOWA daho, western Montana, Oregon Jependable crops on 
.* . & MEREDITH JERSEY FARM, DES MO! . favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera M 
P A } nenone-ed ture and list of typical bargains. , cify state. J. \ Ps 
- ne Complete story of herd sires: How to } as x ad Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Mian. ; 
; tardy, quick maturing. rite ty 
, A feed, breed, select and care for. Also Polled Herefords! for breeder list and FREE illus- OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 1) 
Phare: various blood lines and families. | trated booklet, ‘and No Horns” telling merits and his- 

ty t ” tory of Polled Herefords with pictures of prize winners. - > Women who can de simple sewing M 
f . > > SL - 4 P ) - 7 pf z cal 

‘Ea ; POLLED HEREFORD ASS’ went Cc. 6 DES MOIKES, 1OWA earn money at home making aprons. We buy the fir : 
‘ The American Guernsey Cattle | ished aprons. Send 15c¢ to cover mailing of samples and 
‘ < 17 Grove St., Peterborough, N. H. details. Fashion Fabrics Co., 611 Broadway, Dept 
VRE 1 enclose 10¢ for special ache Buyer's Guide re Oe TER CN. 
my issue of Guernsey Breeders’ Journal. Your Hose Free with } . S29 FY iy 
= < s 1 outfit. Make up to $32.50 in a - 
Lt *- STRAIGHT RUN OR SEXED CHICKS | woek taking orders for amazing new hosiery Replace 
¥ ot 2 Name _ @ For Bigger profits, get chicks from World's ment guaranteed against holes, snags, runs. Rush name 
ts. % Chemsion Foundation st oc a $ hose size. Wilknit, Desk 0-56, Greenfield, Ohio. 
a © dres ir 27t ear nusands O| - - - 
cS) age Address _ — comers A for rues Catalog and dis- 75 Ladies’ Lovely Pure Silk Hosiery, slightly imperfect W 
aie 6}. PER 5 pairs $1.00 postpaid. Money-Back Guarantee. Thou f 
| oe 5 ea BAGBY pouiTRy FARM, “box ‘220K, Sedalia, Mo. wo UP | sands of satisfied customers in every state. Write for 
; > COCKERELS Low oo aneutignemtis — — free color card. Paramount Hosiery, Lexington, N. ( 
bitte, > ? AS PER 100.. ‘MAPLEWOOD NORTHERN- BRED Ss oat Waal dee Siemennty Ez to $23 weekly 
fs WORLDS LARGEST HATCHERIES White Leghorn Pullets 10-12 weeks old. and your own dresses Free No canvassing, no Savest- 
ei . Day-old males, pullets, otvclest run in Dams’ records, foundation stock, 274-299 ment. Write fully giving age and dress siz * 4 F: 
o* " . . J y giving age and dress size. Fashion 
BS all leading broods. Lowest prices. Blood tested. Hatches year eggs, sire’s dams’ records 300-343. eggs. Frocks, Dept. AK-1020, Cincinnati, O S 
Baits arc —. Four weeks’ THY FARMS: Phase Catalog FREE. Bloodtested Parent Stock. Write for prices : , DP l 
¥riey colo NIAL "POULT S, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or MAPLEWOOD _PouLTRy FARM, Hugo W. Anderson, Custom Wool Carding—kKnitting yarns, blankets ! 
z . Florence, Colo., or Shenandoah, lowa. Barnum, Minn., Dept. S comforter batting. Used batting recarded. Woolen 4] 

ks = rags made into good batting Croulars free. Cam- H 
ate ie FILMS AND FILM FINISHING bridge ‘Woolen Mtl, Cambridge, Minnesota F 
HE . * a steseeeeeees ; coesenene erentliresdnccenpectapot vena avie wevenenncoenons “Send Us Wool” —Trs de wool tor woolens. Ww oak | ~~ -, x 

i oe Highest Quality Lifetime C laranteed Kodak Finish- At Last! All Your Snapshots in Natural Colors. Rol ting, blankets, yarns. Write for circular. Litchfield B 

‘ce et, ing at New Low Prices. 5x7 Professional Enlarge- developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. Re prints, Woolen Company, 318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn Ri 

ment given Free with every roll of film developed 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janes- Saintatlpeionding > seca $s 
‘ and 8 Border Prints for only 25c; or Free Enlargement ville, Wisconsin. Canaries Wanted—Male or female. Good prices paid $ 
4 given with an order for 8 Border Pictures made from ~ > % for healthy singers. American Bird Co., 1408 Harrison, G 
ir already developed negatives. Fast Train Service! Flying nme Ag yom f Rg a Rs wine 5 eC Chicago. = 
> Film Co., Dept. S., San A io, Texas. - a . - ; 
; i 0 ep “ ntonio, Texas Prompt service, Lifetime Pictures. Globe Photo Shop, Ladies Beautiful Silk Hosiery. Five pairs $1.00 gr 
4 i, Introductory Offers—Any roll developed and two La Crosse, Wisconsin. Slightly imperfect. , Money back Pagtamtes. Hayes f 
. rT 2 2ael 2 6 ive 954 « , su >, ¢ ————— = 2le 4 > > y ‘4 er 
“ een an colermcnnsie haa a = Sparkling Snapshots. Any — roll ms) ag s Hoslery Co., Dept. » Lexington, N. C B 
. : 7 : " 5 . A tag t ing ints, 2 -auti ‘niargements 25¢ e 
a Special Fadeproof Automatic Process insures sharper, sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements _ a 
, ". clearer lifetime prints. Specify offer wanted. Reprints poe _ _ Photo Service, Box 223K, Minne EDUCATION r 
pes 3c each. SuperFoto Films, Dept. 15, Kansas City, Mo. apols, Snnesota. = 

. ° ek tbe codaiaed G Roll d i i, 16 onts She: 30 te- Be a Radio Technician—Many make $30, $40, $50 I 

‘ 4 Rolls Developed— Any 6—N exposure roll and two ae ng toll ory ant A pe Pee a week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth Fr 
beautiful double weight professional enlargements and pr a a Sing Bo : Xs 1 ‘Hlutehinson, g eon é making many good full time and spare time jobs. Get ai 
eight guaranteed never-fade dated deckled edge prints service. Quallty Fnoto L0., Hi 64-page Book Free. Write National Radio Institute 

Rie = ed — niger “ner Le forentes was thy Free! Best snapshots on attractive Photo Button with Dept. 9KL2, Washingtor, D. C 
1000 Service, ay Bidg., La Crosse, isconsin. 1¢ i sach roll 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. T ' ; 1 

4 : - P ; > prints each r 2 au i Make LU to $25-$35 Week as ained actic 

. ‘ Gratif y ae eS » 192 , onan I p to . 3s ee as a trained practical 
tens in seer a ines 1920. Novel-Ad Company, F-3327 North Ave., C hicago, Il. nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. 

en Roll Filmachine Developed and your choice, (1) 8 Free Prints—mail this ad with best negative for free all = 1 eet "Sdeee eee of Nursin 
che Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlargements: samples Graphic-Art Panel prints. Graphic-Art Stu- Dept. F-10, Chicago. — < ‘ ° 

¢ : : or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and dios, Box 660-17 Jackson, \ ichigan z , 2 eee oS 
one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by ae > . om Corres ndence courses and educational books 
F number. Prompt Service. Finerfotos, Box G-898, Min- Expert Finishing. Que day se eviee. - Rolls developed slightly used Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All st bjects 
Mi 16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 enlargements 25c. gently u 4 d 1D) 
Sas neapllis, Minn Expert Studios, La Crosse, Wisconsin Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses 
— pain eon = — ; ox ik aa — Complete details and bargain catalog Free. Send of 
’ One 61% x8'¢ Wide Border embossed enlargement or New Four Way Special. Send Roll. Eight Beauti- name. Nelson Company, K-233 Manhattan Building 
iy one — he Mt —, enls atge ment with —— ~~ — snaps, Two Beautitone Enlargements, 25c. Dept. 602, Chicago. 

i veloped anc - prints 25¢ 6 exposure roll developec : s, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. —— ” 
Els and 36—3 lg enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure roll c Giang ene Se vir nt: Milne I OE Real Jobs Open—Equip yourself by learning Auto : 
oe 75e. Vidor, 3D 1 G Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. Quick Servic e—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed prints; Diesel quickly! Real Opportunity for Real Jot 
OR 2 enlargements 25c coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, write nearest school for low tuition rates. Informat 
: Beautiful Christmas Cards with Envelopes from Kansas a MecSweeny, Detroit, Mich. or Ka E 

your negative 4 alike, 25c; per dozen, 60c. Rolls devel- — - sas y, MO 
ope o Ss eac s ‘ : mond Roll Developed, 2 prints each negative 25c. 5x10 - _ — 

sig ec eA ne cave cee eat Bonne Ua10s, | enlargement coupon. 16 Brilliantone reprints 25¢. | Learn Automobiles, Diesel, welding, body repair 

“ ’ s I : “ bs Cems Willard Studios, Box 3535-P, Cleveland, Ohio. Bear machine, painting. Employment service, | 

_ . ‘ 7 r 3 ——-— — —- Oa ee rates, terms. Stevinson’s, 2008 G Main, Kansas Cit 
, Sixteen Sparkling Lifetime Prints And 2 beautiful 8 Enlargements films 3 de veloped plus 8 enlarge- Missouri. | 
| wees enlargements wae roll a 25e. ments, 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge Photo, Box ; 
Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100—$1.00. Prompt 791, Dept. SF, Boston, Mass T A '¢ 
Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-35, Des Moines, Iowa. OB cco 
: - Two Beautiful Professional Double Weight Enlarge- seeneccenscensccscsocsscsscsscesecezenscsenessecncccscqcsssesccoseneccccess : 
lie Two Sets of Prints with every roll finished—25c. ments, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt—Careful. Prepaid—Long, clean, broad, juicy chewing or smok 
Re tamer 2e each. 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 3'4 Film mailers Free: May's Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. ait ba $1; xr, ened Seecet geod in hogshe + ( 
$1.50. Brows nate <ungeny, }GS-S5 ame Roll 1 Developed. 2 guy enlargements, 1 hand col- Daw aoomaeemees eek srtecrdonce Tennessee. 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. ored, 8 prints 25c coin. No delay Arbor Photo Serv- Postpaid. Guaranteed Loose Le af good mellow Ten- 
gst . ice, 59, Joliet, Tl. nessee redieaf chewing or extra_mild Smoking, 10 
Embossed Christmas Cards with Envelopes from pounds $1.00. Sunshine Farms, Dresden, Tennessee 
~ yo -' —_ — Sena trial —s Le agg hon Prompt Service—Quality work; 2 beautiful dounle- 
oped two sets pictures, suc. Freeko Fictures, Daven- weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed ne verfade ( 
es coe Sof say LIVESTOCK 
, ‘ ry 5 ’ Trai ses’’—Something 
cy Rolls Developed—S8 prints and 2 free enlargements 25 Reprints 25c. Amazingly different ~16 ‘be -auti ful oa Fe npr onan ange Wang "a ne te 
oo soe ie 7 Ph eo aire cotarquenents WER cach nu-art prints each roll and 2 free enlargements 25¢ full information sent without obligation. Address 
25e order. Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Master Studios, Albany, Wise Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 2010, Pleasant z 
= . _ 4 Hill, Ohio 
PATENT ATTORNEYS Free Cc atalog of vi alt iable livestock books and maga- I 
ecccccccccccsccccccccccsocscorssccecccsesesccs Sener ea eee Tenet NS LORE SSeS CRN SNE aan TEIN ROCTOTTESS OP SPLOS SS RTO OOS CONSID OR OY ONEO ARES zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horse Dogs, Fur, et 
Inventors—Time Counts—Don’'t risk delay in pat- *“Inventor’s Guidebook"’ Free—Containing 100 me- Breeder Pubiieations, ‘Stockyards, ( Chics 0 
enting your invention. Write for new 18-Page Free chanical movements, complete information about pat- anpipaiipepuntonttebapinaiamiiiianstte 
Booklet, *‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.”” No charge enting and selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, Oo. I. C. Hogs on : Time. Pigs no 10 relation. ‘Pedigreed , 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien and Tribune Bidg., New York. Catalogue. Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 4 1 
Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 64-K, Salem, Ohio. ‘ 
Adams Building, W ashington, D Cc : - - 
—- —— Patents Secured. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. Book O. I. C. Pedigreed White Pigs $10, mate pairs un . 
Bair & Freeman. L: ers. P atents ard Trade- and advice free Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. related, easy feeding type. Write for Circulars. Ray- 
marks. 1400 Field Building. Chicago, Illinois. Randolph, Dept. 713, Washington, D. C. mond Ruebush, Macomb, IIL ¢ 






























































































Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4 per agate line. This classification is open to baby ch ick poultry, livestock, and pet stock. Straight cla 

















































































































tht ¢] ed, (no illustration or display type) 20 word minimum—all classifications—-5 0 cents a word. Write Successful ling, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete informat 
rmati a — — = — _ —— — 
—— EMPLOYMENT 
4 Valuable Gift—-watch, candid camera, dish set, or Big Profits showing outstanding Christmas Card 
akot: < her gift of your choice—is yours in addition to dou- ee 21-card ‘‘Blue Ribbon” assortment sells for $1. 
5S g your money on easy selling of our 1939 Master ’ays you 50c. Ten other popular assortments; Per- 
r to bu xx of Christmas Cards. This 80-piece box costs you sonal Christmas Cards, 50 for $1, up. Experience un- 
Top 4 ec; sells itself quickly at 50ec. Contains 16 artistic necessary. Free Sample Offer. Chilton Greetings, 147 
No. n Fre neh-fold Cards, 16 matching envelopes and 48 Essex, Dept. 47-K, Boston, Mass 
0 ‘ . . - 
: parkling NipApart Christmas Seals. Get Free sample ~ ~~ 
27 So | bur Gift Plan at once. Be First in your r community Steady Work—Good Pay. Reliable man wanted to 
\merican Card Co, Box C-77, Lancaster, Pa call on farmers. No experience or capital required. 
7 ' » saat — = Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to $12 a 
a Agr ash Income Weekly for Salesme n—Spare or Full day Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free 
: ants time. Many make $50.00 or more in a week Selling Write MeNess Co., Dept. 332, Freeport, Ilinois 
me, st Highest Quality Stark Trees, Shrubs, Roses, ete —— : - . 
aa’ — Healthful outdoor work. Write Quick for Free Sales gg om ay ee Assurance Ng 2 Mon- Are you the wise, far- 
~ tor laking Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. No Cash or mouth, Inols strong, progressive, legal reserve 
29,G.N | nerianes needed. If you can’t sell, exer Stark Trees. life insurance company is seeking General Agents in . ht d h 
rgest Nurseries in World. Nearly 125 Years Old. Iowa. Only men of high standing and energy will be sig e type that can 
Vrite for Catalog. Stark Nurseries, Box C-59, Louisi- considered. Write K. B. Korrady, Vice-President, Mon- ° P . 
1. Mo mouth, Illinois bs 4 smile while others boil? 
St., long Man Wanted—Trustworthy—steady worker. Manu- Christmas Card Money-Makers! Sensational $1 
3ank, for facturer established 50 years will finance responsible Assortment 21 Christmas Folders starts you making You are...and you can... 
pervisor man with complete stock of guaranteed food, farm and money now—50c profit each box. Other fast-selling 
yusehold necessities—you pay when sold. Mighty at- assortments; Personal Christmas Cards, 50 for $1 i ee 46 i 
wa, Ne- tractive proposition. Products well advertised on radio Samples Free. Schwer, Dept. P-37, Westfield, Mass if you use Prestone ' 
ad big help to success. Pleasant outdoor work. Ex- - : "° . 
—~_ t perience not necessary. No slack seasons or layoffs. Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes of 800 families Brand anti-freeze. It does 
— Write for no-investment offer. McConnon and Com- Reliable hustler should make good earnings at start 
ank of TT: : anaes ; and increase rapidly. Sales way up this year. Write 
pal I 2, Winona, Minnesot: an pidly ws I } s . 
jebraska Room f¢ ni _ today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. J-S-SHW, Freeport, Il not boil away. Contains 
ns, bat! Hand Out Valuable Gifts with every sale of famous Man for Coffee Route. Good earnings very first week. ° 
vn; onl quality food and household necessities Housewives We furnish equipment. No experience required but NO alcohol...no glycerine. 
ms; page go” for our sensational premium Gift Plan! Experience must be reliable. Write E. J. Mills, 6129 Monmouth, 
-WT 4th innecessary. Part time workers welcome. Big products Cincinnati, O. : 
d premium display, also give-away samples furnished —__—_— — - 
—————_ to all qualified dealers. Togstad Co., Dept. K-10, Agents make big profits on food products, bargain (SEE PAGES 23 and 32) 
innesota Kokomo, Ind. deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit 
le = ps offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 2820-T Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 
e, litera Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay = - : 
le. J. W pom th fare to te sg area bad oh toed Start Your Own Business. Make large profits. Sell 
~—— fy °*Prt mechanic and help you get a good Job.-The cost | ohendise. Experienes unecessary, Free wholesale cata. 
to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- . - - wh & —— 
EN Diesel School, Dept. 274, Nashville, Tenn. log. Superior Jobbing, 1250-K Jefferson, Chicago DOGS AND PETS 
~_ le >, . Lalla . ~eale aia | TES EN NON TR Reece enrerenrnnererencerereeeecereesraneenseenesesesteasessensees 
neeeneee Make Bie Mone? De ean dtu’ atenhing Samide. New Potato Peeler. Sells like wild. Peels, shreds, s . Fox, rabbit and combination hunt- 
wing can fake Big Money emonstrating amazing andy slices, grates. Saves hands, time, food. Samples sent } i dt al W 
the fin- man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps; on trial. Rush name. Kristee 111, Akron, Ohio. ing hounds shipped for trial rite for free literature 
\ples and acks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings; me . - - - showing pictures and breeding. State dog interested 
y, Dept stretches fences; splices wire; makes cider press; dandy Farmer to Work Part Time selling a policy which Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 
wuto bumper jack, ete. Lifts, pulls, pushes with 3-ton meets a special need of farmers. Write for particulars. 1s a ; . . cae 
<n power. Write Harrah, Dept. D-40, Bloomfield, Indiana. Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, Ulinois. ¢ Ae ee eaien Seen Buiter $e ; - 
2.50 in a - _ = sos : : 105 last ses , hs M: ) 
. years, $15.00, Trial, Guaranteed, Picture furnished 
Replace- 7 ‘ — N ‘ . . 
oa BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY JN. Ryan, Murray. Ky 
D. sesteenenteeeseesenssssnsesesnsnsesnatensnsnnasnanensanenscasssssssiasuaaanaseasnaseansunsnapesnesseasusnasectscasecsscnsnasensuaasnnseneatnasnasneat Sack Badtich Gheaherd. Pancies. The tat Harm 
—————_ We Want your chick business and offer prices that Write for Fall Prices on Salem chicks. Our champion Dog. Shipped on Aperewnl 10¢ as Picture, and Prices 
nperfect will get it. Sunshine Chicks bred 26 years for the egg Rocks are making profits for hundreds of Broiler raisers. H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 
e. Thou- farm and broiler raiser who must have top market Priced low. Salem Hatchery, Box 6, Salem, Indiana Rea a AE. ‘ , 
Write for juality as well as veneer. 24-hour service many — — . Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
mn, N. ¢ varieties. Blood Tested. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatch- Clover Valley Chicks—25 breeds, also Hybrids Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea- 
. - eries, Box 1024-K, Corydon, Indiana. rhousands weekly. Sexed chicks, $3.50 up. Unsexed sonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramse} ; 
3 weekl eae $4.95 up. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Illinois | 
o invest- Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. ' 


Fall Bar sins! Immediate Delivery 21 leading Breeds. nm - ‘ : ¥ 
be ¢ --/ - Guaranteed Coon and Combination Hounds: Fox, 





Fashion 


























Sieb’s Best Quality Foundation Chicks. Wonderful Fall Prices for Broilers as low as $4.50—100. Thou : 
et E j 20 _- a8 34. ua Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. Trial: Literature fre 
ee Layers. Premium Broilers. All Bloodtested. Pullets, sands hatching each week. Write for complete price Star Kennels, B23. Herrick, Tlinois —— 
blankets, Males or straight run. Send for Big Catalog and Aston- list. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9, Greensburg, Indiana - : : 
Woolen ishing Bargain Prices. Hatches every week. Sieb’s —— Setters and Pointers. Fox, Coon and Rabbit hounds 
e. Can- Hatchery, Box 2210, Lincoln, Ill. Stouffer's Famous Chicks, prepaid, _ sbloodtested, Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm 
: — SE BORER Buff, Barred, White Rocks, Orpingtons, Reds, W > | > te . 
ao Chicks. Weekly. ~ Bloodte sted. Leghorns, Anconas dottes, I poo "$6. 45; Giant’ $7 45: a $5.45: Ke — me, aTY, Kentucky . 
V ool bat- $5.95; Pullets, $12.95; Cocke rels, $4.95; Ww hite, Barred, immediate delivery. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. World's Largest Kennels Offer Guaranteed Tree . 
Atchfield Bull Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, $6.45; Hampshire ——_— ee Fox and Rabbit Hounds. For Free Literature Write 
Minn. Reds, Giants, $7.45; heavy pullets, $8.90; cockerels, $4.50 Per 100 and Up. 21 different breeds. Write for Dixie Kennels D15, Herrick. Llinois 
$8.90; assorted heavies, $5.45; lights, $4.45; all breeds, Free catalog and Fall prices. Sexed chicks. Seymour 5 











lees paid $3.95; postpaid. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Hatchery, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana 
{arrison, Grove, Illinois. MISCELLANEOUS - 


Davis Chicks for fall broilers. Now Hatching. Write 


























































—E Booth's Famous Chicks, strong, healthy, quick for prices and delivery dates. Davis Poultry Farm, Cc arbolineum Kills Mites! One a -——y a year is 
is $1.00 growing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s great- Route 18- oy Ramsey, Indiana guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, fowl 
Hayes est breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Also sexed - - - ~ ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow 
chicks. Reduced prices. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings 25, $4.50; 50, trade-mark. Free circular—write Carbolinéum Com 
—— Box 924, Clinton, Mo. $8.50; 100, $16.50; 500, $80.00. Reliable service. Tulip pany, Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis 
= —— - City Duck Farm, Holland, Michigan. a ats ieee aa as 
Thornwood Gold Band Chicks. Big Fall Bargains ~——— = - ——— — Trap Fox and Cc soyote: Bunch em gets the sly 
pasesenccsrs Wonderful Layers, Extra Pound Broilers. All Blood Write for Special 41 Prices on August, Se pte mber and ones. Results or no pay. Q. Bunch, We ay Minn. Box G 
$40, $50 rested. Immediate Delivery. Sexed, if desired. Catalog October chicks. $3.95 per 100 and up. Chestnut Hatch- - : - 
Ss growth Free. Thornwood, Inc., Dept. 3210, Louisville, Ky. ery, Chestnut, Illinois (Farmer's Trading Center continued on page 80) 
lobs. Get - - 7 —-—- — - —_—_— _ 
nstitute, : 
| 
’ 
pri actic: al 
vasy tul- 
iro while 
Nursing, i 
books 
subjects » 
courses Pages “Ww G ages 
e. Send "Acs ‘ s a e uarantee that your money *Phile " a 
Building C Spark Plugs 27 ? : Phileo Farm Radio 75 
ulding \bsorbine 24 will be returned or that satisfactory g0h THE Fapy Philiips 66 Motor Oil 45 
a *Aermotor Water System 74 adjustment will be made, if you pur- at 4%, “eee Poultz7 Powteher sa ‘gat “a 81 
1 Auto- *Akron Iron 72 : ees 4 Yh . 4 res one Anti-Freeze 23, 32, 74, 79 
foe Associated Serum Producers, Inc... 80 chase any arti le advertised pape this 3 “Uy Prince Albert Tobacco 21 
ormatior issue of Successful Farming which is ‘Q “iS 
or Kan- Ball-Band Footwear 46 not as represented in the advertise- uinn Wire and Iron Works 77 
ont ~ te ~~ System ment. The complaint, investigation of ‘ Rat-Nip 64 
A area Sell's Grinder . o Pew : : : Pat. Off Red Brand Fence 43 
epairing ‘Bixby Jet-Oil Shoe Polish 64 which will be instituted promptly, eben Atwe Company, tas a 
— _ Black Leaf 40” ‘ 74 must be submitted to us within one G U A “ A ® T E E D *Royal Baking Powder 69 
lue-Jay Corn Plasters - Sl year after the advertisement appeared. S . f 
—— nd Batteries. 49 : . anforized-Shrunk Garments 36 
If the article be purchased thru the AS ADVERTISED IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports 76 
Coil Cigarettes 4 mails, it is a condition that you shall *Sentinel Radio 77 
— ‘ sell’ . » - i d ad . be - sty ‘ ( 7m 
n R-sbde — i's Medicines. . . . have mentioned Successful Farming at Se —— Product 4 
‘- isco Ghue 1 < a - Sti g é 
ogshead Cel-O-Glass 81 the time the purchase was made. *Stewart Clipmaster 38 
»nnessee Champion Spark Plugs 22 *Stover Mfg. & Engine Co 77 ie 
““ Clay Equipment Corp 30 Sunkist Lemons 70 
ow Ten- ‘Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. . 68 Pages Pages Sure-Jell 63 
, ) ‘ . < 7a 
a Continental Steel Products 4 “Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 38 Mequay-Norris Piston Rings 48 Texaco Motor Off 37 
——— ( Mg f F eS ae 20 Hastings Piston Rings 33 *Maca Yeast 71 *F C. Taylor Fur Compan 49 
ne Eiectric Hehoo = Hood Rubaflex Footwear 31 *Martin Steel Cribs 81 *Tower’s Rain Apparel 80 
vyanogas 4 Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 6 
eupieners D Ingersoll Watches... 44 *Midwest Corn Cribs 74 Union Leader Tobacco 39 
ymet! leo-Remy Electrical Equipment 40 = *Interlocking Fence Co 49 4E. J. Mills V1 United States Rubber Compan; 77 
ompleté John Deere 30 International Trucks 19 Minute Tapioca 73 
Address "Delta Electric Company 76 *Iver Johnson Guns 40 *Mountain Mist Quilt Cotton 72 Velvet Smoking Tobacco 29 
leasant ' Victor Traps 50 
—s E wards Metal Roofs 74 K R. O Rat Killer : 80 *National Academy of Music 64 e re ae : 
*Flastie Starch 70 Hoy mend Stove & Furnace Co 83 National Board of Fire Under- Western Cartridge Co + : 
ady F ‘ i *Ké Syrup 52 rriters 28 *Western Land Roller Co 2 : 
h.veres ‘lashlight Batteries 49 aro writer: 8 
! — oe anaes ae 72 *Kitselman Fence 81 *New Iriea Corn Picker 47 Wheeling Roofing 41 ! 
ee ;Kluteh Co oi ye *Northwestern Mutual Life *Wilknit Hosiery Co 71 i 
—— . 90 9 *Kohler Electric Plants 2 Ins. Co. 26 Willard Batteries 35 
o ¢ -~ . ; 
<digreed Fa meaty Tenens Conner ries Sola 4 *Kristee Co. 64 on *Wincharger Corporation 80 
Box 45 sia . . : . "Ottawa Log Saw 74 *Winchester Shotgun Shells 14 
Fel Naptha Soap. . 61 Lady Esther 66 *Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., _ *Wiss Kitchen Shears 68 | 
= age A 4, ee Tues A ~L£e Overalls oI Inc 74 *Witte Engines and Log Saws 76 
airs un- cher’s Castoria : 67 *Letz Feed Mill 42 ‘os : 
rs. Ray- Lifebuoy 65 Papec Hammer Mills 81 *Write for samples, booklets, or infor- 
G odyear Tires 17 Lucky Strike Cigarettes 84 Pillsbury’s Best Flour 2 mation. 
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Genuine Winchargers 
are backed by a five 
million dollar company 


ELECTRIC 
FARM POWER UNITS 


The wind is free. It blows over your farm year in 
year out. Turn this free wind into electric power 
with a Wincharger. Have lights and radio and with 
the big Winchargers also pump water—operate 
small motors—washers—refrigerators—etc. Win- 
charger is made by world's largest manufacturer of 
wind driven electrical machinery. Genuine Win- 
chargers now used the world over—serving half a 
million farm people in America alone. Surprisingly 
low first cost—50c a year power operating cost. 
Made in sizes, voltage and capacity 
for every nee d —largest to smallest 
andin between. Easy terms—quick 
installation. Write today for Free 
booklet “101 Ways to Put the Wind 
to Work on Your Farm.”’ You can 
see a Wincharger working in your 
own neighborhood. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
WINCHARGER CORPORATION 


World's Largest Makers of Wind-Electric Equipment 
Dept. SF-10-39 Sioux City, lowa 

Send your FREE “101 Ways to Put the 
Wind to Work on your Farm” and full information 


| on how I can light and power my farm with Win- | 








booklet 


charger. 


| Name 
| p.o idee Sic ade Or esa a ke tae 


| County : _ a me ee | Peer 


L? now get light from 
— ees ee eee oe 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 


K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
=< year. K-R-O Co, 
SY Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


CHOLERA 


THREATENS HOG PROFITS 


Fall cholera outbreaks are robbing many farmers 
of their entire year’s hog profits right now. There 
is just-one way to insure against Cholera—vacci- 
nate NOW before an outbreak occurs 
trivial compared with the heavy losses that cholera 


KR: 





The cost is 


causes in a herd 

And, for safety’s sake, have the vaccinating 
done by your local veterinarian. Then you know 
your hogs receive proper amounts of serum and 
virus and are in proper condition. Call your veteri- 
narian and play safe 





Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
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Fryers 


it HAPPENED so quickly I hardly 
knew what was taking place. A car 
bearing the license plates of a city 50 
miles away pulled into the driveway. A 
well-dressed businessman stepped out, 
greeted Mrs. Watkins, purchased two 
fryers, paid $1.50, and was gone. That, 
I was to learn later, is the way Mrs. 
Rosa Watkins, Noble County, Okla- 
homa, sells all her White Wvandotte 
fryers. The 75 cents each paid for the 
two 2-pound birds on a day when the 
market price was 17 cents per pound is 
typical of the prices she receives. 
Surprisingly, Mrs. Watkins says it 
actually costs less to grow the quality 
fryers, for which customers drive out to 
the farm time after time and pay 
above-market prices, than it costs to 
grow birds that are just average. The 
best fryers, she points out, because of the 
short time in which they acquire their 
growth, actually eat less feed and require 
less attention than the poorer birds. 


To INSURE her birds being ready to 
market as 2-pound fryers at 7 to 8 weeks 
of age, Mrs. Watkins carefully selects 
her purebred breeding stock. She be- 
lieves adding cockerels from other 
tested flocks helps maintain in her birds 
the vigor needed for rapid growth; and 
only hens with near-perfect body types, 
gentle dispositions, and much energy are 
kept for breeding purposes. 

Breeders selected are provided with a 
warm, well-lighted, well-ventilated 
house, a balanced ration consisting of 
mash ted hoppers and grain fed as 
scratch, and an abundance of green 
feed. When weather conditions make it 
impossible for the hens to feed on grow- 
ing wheat or oats, alfalfa hay is placed 
in a crate and freshened by pouring 
warm water over it. New hay is pro- 
vided each day. It has been the experi- 
ence of Mrs. Watkins that eggs from 
hens fed an abundance of green feed pro- 
duce more and more vigorous chicks 
than do eggs from hens not given green 
feed. The hatchability record of eggs 
laid by the Watkins flock the past 5 
years averages 97 chicks per 100 eggs. To 
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“See — — saw — — Marjorie Daw 
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FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


| Continued from page 79 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Latest Improved battery electric fencer, $12 and $ 
list. Guaranteed. Efficient. Simple. Completely port 
able in weather-proof case De alers—Agents Want 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-CG N. Cicero Av: 
Chicago. 





























Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and portable Ele, 
tors. Double strength malleabie and roller chain. Fr 
crib plans and catalog. Meyer Mfg. Co., Morton, | 
Box 60. 





New and Used Tractor Parts at Tremendous S«4 
ings. Write for Free 1939 Catalog. Central Tract 
Wrecking Co., Boone, Lowa. 

Richmans Hammermill Poormans price $39.50 
Tractor size $53.50. Steel granaries and cribs too. G 
our price. Link Company, Fargo, North Dakota 





Hog Waterers. 75 gallon all season, non- freezing H 
Waterers, single trough $15.00; double $17.50. Clau 
Crane, 2520 East 36th, Des Moines. 


AVIATION | 


Learn Aviation at Lincoln! Exceptional empk 
ment a now in Aviation. 53 more Linco 
School Graduates step into good-pay positions! T! 
Lincoln Government Approved School of Aviati: 
would like to prepare you for immediate employme::: 
as Pilot or Airplane and Engine Mechanic or as Aer 
nautical Engineer. We assist Graduates in locati 
positions. Part-time employment for board and rox 
while in training. Write today for complete informati 
Lincoln Airplane & Flying School, 2043 Adreraft Buil 
ing, Lincoln, Nebraska 








gree 





Aeronautical University, Curtiss-Wright Bild 

Dept. SF) 1338 8S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Graduat« 
with all leading aircraft manufacturers and airlin 
Engineering, Mechanics, Administration, Metal Fabr 
cation, Welding, Radio. Write for Free Bulletin. 


MOTORCYCLES 


Motorcycles, reconditioned. New, used, parts and a: 
cessories. All makes. Large stock. Bargains. Illustrat« 
catalog, 15c. Indian Motoreycle Sales, Kansas Cit 
Mo. 











OLD GOLD 


Ship Old Gold Teeth, jewelry, watches—rece! 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free 
formation. Dr. Weisbera’s Gold Refining Co., 1500-1 
Hennepin, Minne apolis, 3 Minn, 


WIN ATTENTION IN PUBLIC 





Manryorte’s a leader in club activities since 
she learned to put her ideas across in meeting- 
Before studying public speaking she was afraid to 
say a word. 

Be a leader in your group. Learn to speak out 
Successful Farming’s 32-page book, “Public Speal 
ing Self-Taught™ (No. K162), tells you how to 
prepare speeches, develop your voice, have poix« 
before an audience. Gives correct ways to address a 
gathering, parliamentary rules, advice to toast 
masters and teachers. Send 10 cents for your 
copy now! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3410 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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FAMOUS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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SUITS ano HATS 


Give farmers and outdoor 

workers durable, reliable 

and sturdy wet weather 
protection and service 





SOLD BY ALL GOOD BSALERS 
Write for Booklet D: 
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Better Grinding 
at Lower Cost 


Each Papec Mill is guaranteed to grind ANY 
feed to ANY desired fineness and to do it 
aster than ANY other hammer mill in the same 
ver class. 
Consider these Papec features: 30% to 50% 
re screen surface; finer grinding with coarser 
reens; longer hammers; lower shaft speed: re- 
ersible, 3-ply hammer tips — good for 40,000 to 
00 bags of grinding; non-clog worm feed to 
wer; no knives to sharpen: no burrs to wear 
i break. 


Papee offers six models, five of them with 
governor-controlled, self-feed rolls. Two models 
have roughage feeders. 
Cost no more than most 
other mills — less than 
some. See your dealer or 
send postal today for free 
booklet, “Better, Faster, 
Cheaper Feed Grinding.” 

Papec Machine Co., 

7310 N. Main Street, 

Shortsville, N. Y. 





Clean up big profits 

while prices are high. 

Pratts Poultry Regulator 

will start more eggs coming in 

just 15 short days ... or we 

refund your money. Regulator con- 

tains “Trace Elements,” ... Nature’s 

food from the earth crust, ... on 

which production, . . . growth, ... 

life itself may depend. See your 

dealer or send $1.00 with name and 

address for liberal trial supply post- 

paid, 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Dept. PR-17 


POULTRY REGULATOR 


HELPS HENS LAY 





MARTIN ALL STEEL CRIB 


1007, protection. Rat, 

mouse, vermin, fire and 

A weather preef. Special 

ventilation insures quick curing and 

prevents mold. Single Shed and 

Double Shed. Approved for Fed- 

eral loans. Write today 

af for folder and low prices. 
Dept., 904 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTSCO Mansfield, Ohio 








Heavier, amazingly improved 

izing Teague, longer-lasting 

Bearing Stecl. Low Factory 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 

heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 

Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
Paints, Roofing. Write today. 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


220 Muncie, indiana 





get good hatches, all eggs to be used for 
setting are handled with the greatest of 
care. They are never held more than a 
week before setting. 

With healthy, vigorous chicks safely 
out of the shells, Mrs. Watkins figures 
she has fryers half produced, but she 
does not underestimate the importance 
of care and feeding. Almost as soon as 
the chicks are hatched they are given 
warm water to drink, and a starting 
mash is provided the first day. If the 
weather is cold (and it nearly always is 
in February and early March when most 
of the Watkins fryers are hatched) 
warm water is provided every 2 hours, 
since an automatic warmer is not avail- 
able. Giving the chicks an abundance of 
warm water without milk is believed by 
Mrs. Watkins to account for the fact 
that in the past 10 years she has not 
had one chick infected with white 
diarrhea. 

Poultry diseases of all kinds are con- 
spicuous because of their absence on the 
Watkins farm. Colds, chicken pox, and 
other common diseases are unknown on 
the farm. Mrs. Watkins thinks the green 
feed given the chicks keeps down colds. 
Cleanliness is likely responsible for much 
of the health in both the chicks and old 
birds. 

In lots adjoining the brooder house on 
the south, wheat and oats are grown 
for the chicks. On days of inclement 
weather the chicks get extra green feed 
in the form of ground alfalfa leaves. At 
the age of 4 weeks, grain is added to the 
chicks’ feed. This consists of a mixture 
of any 2 grains available on the farm, 
usually wheat and kaffir, and is fed in 
shallow hoppers. 

Good chickens, properly fed, never 
lack buyers. Or at least this has been 
the experience of Mrs. Watkins. All her 
fryers, and incidentally many dozens of 
eggs, are sold direct to regular customers 
who show that they appreciate quality 
and are glad to purchase it at premium 
prices.—Ivy M. Howard. 


a 
ONE-MINUTE 


How to step up winter egg production 


NSTALL “Cel-O-Glass’* on your 

poultry house windows and it 
will help you maintain steady egg 
production throughout winter 
months. “Cel-O-Glass”’ is the wire 
mesh window material which ad- 
mits the sun’s rays necessary for 
proper use of calcium and phos- 
phorus, for bone-building and 
shell-making. And “Cel-O-Glass” 
keeps laying houses 10 to 20 de- 
grees warmer. It’s easy to install 
and use. Your local dealer carries 
**Cel-O-Glass.” Free booklet,“Win- 
ter Eggs,” sent on request. 


# **Cel-O-Glass"’ is Du Pont’s Registered trade- 
mark for its plastic-coated wire mesh 


Ate. u. 5 mar ort 


CEL-0-GLASS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
“Cel-O-Glass” Section, Organic 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 





“This black cat gag is working swell!” 
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What a Relief! 


“UNCORK” 
YOUR CORN 


THIS EASY Way - 








No need now to risk 
dangerous home paring 


Now it’s easy to get rid of ugly painful corns for 

good, without the risk of dangerous home paring. 

1 Here’s how: fit scientific Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly 
over corn. It relieves pain quickly by removing 
pressure. Special medicated formula (D) centers 
on the corn, gently loosens it so it can be lifted 
out—easily, painlessly. 
Simply by avoiding pressure and friction, which 
cause corns, you can be free from them for good! 

So don’t suffer needlessly.Get rid of corns this easy 

way without risk of dangerous home 

paring. Get Blue-Jay anep pretats to- 

day. 25¢ for a package of 


BAUER E CORN 
BLACK PLASTERS 
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ALL AROUND 


EAR 


A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 




















F. YR each useful suggestion from readers 
we pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you 
have some device for lightening work which 
you would like to suggest. We want full de- 
tails, but please be brief. Unused sugges- 
tions are not returned; those which are 
published are paid for promptly.—Editors. 
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A SECTION of a wooden steering 
wheel makes a good, sturdy repair 
handle for a keyhole saw (Illustration 
1). Aslot should be sawed in one end 
of the section, using a thinner blade 
than the one to be inserted so that 
the old blade will fit tightly. The 
edges of the opposite end are then 
rounded and smoothed for a h-ndle. 
The sturdy hardwood used in the 
wheels does not break easily and the 
ready-made notches afford an excel 


lent grip.—-B. N., Nebr. 


[ made a very attractive and sub- 
stantial mail-box post and base (Il 
lustration 2) from a 4-foot length of 
1 44-inch iron pipe and a few shovelfuls 
of concrete. I used a tin ring 2 inches 
deep and 18 inches in diameter for a 
form. I then drilled 2 holes near the 
end of the pipe and passed 14-inch 
rods thru them. With the post set 
upright in the center of the form, 
rods at the bottom, the concrete 
could be poured in around it and 
nicely rounded up. Two holes were 
bored at the top for the box, and the 
box, post, and pipe were painted 


white.—J. R. A., Kans. 


An off-and-on float for the wind- 
mill control was made with an air 
tight barrel on a lever arm as shown 
(Illustration 3). Of course, the arm 
must be fastened to the side of the 
tank or to a stake driven beside the 
tank to form a fulcrum.—Mrs. E. 
G., lowa. 


We got proper belt tension and 
pulley alignment by remodeling our 
old buzz saw. The frame is mounted 
on wheels to form a trailer which is 
pulled behind the tractor when mov- 
ing, coupled in front as shown (lIllus- 
tration 4) when working. The tongue 
is made to telescope a distance of 
about a foot thru the guides. This 
provides slack for putting on the 
belt and tension to avoid slipping. 
To obtain belt tension we use the 
depth-regulating jack from an old 
tractor plow bolted to the saw frame 
and working against a lug screwed 
to the tongue.—F. A., Ind. 


Upon completion of a new cistern, 
we heated paraffin ggod and hot and 
painted it on the interior of the en- 
tire cistern, like a coat of paint. 

‘his has prevented lime from being 
dissolved in the water.—Mrs. C. Re 


Kans. 


A handy egg-candler is made by 
the simple device shown in Illustra 
tion 5. The common, garden variety 
of drop-light shade placed over a 
bulb on the end of an extension cord is 
all that is necessary.—W. A. M., Chio. 


In the bottom of my horse mangers 
I use a quarter-inch screen, about 12 
inches from the floor, that lets all dirt 
and sand thru. I board up the manger 
to the floor in front and leave 12 
inches open in entryway for clean- 
ing out under screen. There are grain 
and litter which make good scratch 
feed for the chickens in winter, and 
we gather it all up.—J. S. N., Wis. 
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When I was bothercd by my h 
jumping over the fence to eat up t! 
baby chicks’ feed or ruin the 
den, I broke them by fooling then 
The fence was 6 feet high, so If 
nailed a 1- by 4-inch board 18 inches 


below the top. The hens jump for the 
board, thinking it is the top, and F 
back into the yard.—Mrs. T. L. 
Okla. 


When it is necessary to ru 
stovepipe close to a wall or ceiling 
I make a good shield from tl 
corrugated sheet iron, which is bent 
next to the wall and riveted in plac 
Air spaces under the metal prevent 
it frem getting hot enough to en.§™ 


danger my walls.—J. L., lowa. i 


f 


For a filling can for my tractor : 
car, I used a s-gallon can with scr 
cap. I cut a hole about the size of 
quarter in the cap and soldered a 14 
inch piece of flexible hose to this cap. 
I like this home-made outfit a lof 


better than a funnel because it if 
so much handier.—J. D., Jr., Min 

When pull ng steel fence posts, | 
slip a 3-inch neck-yoke ring over the 
post, then put an iron bar or small 
pipe thru the ring on the back side of 
the post. When I pull up, this locks, 
This makes a fine rig for two men. 
G. L. E., Wis. 

A lot of the jar and discomfort of 
operating my steel-wheel tractor has 
been eliminated by placing on the 
platform a 2-foot square of sponge 
rubber, an inch thick. This rubber 
pad is simply bolted on the plac 
where I stand most of the time. 
Ai does WRI, 

I protect the end of my pressur 
grease gun equipment when it is n 
in use by means of a short piece 
garden hose, one end of which I h 
closed by driving in a tight-fitting 
cork.—C. B., S. Dak. 

I hold a lighted match to the ends § J 


of my rawhide boot-laces long enoug 
to char them slightly. They cor 
tract and harden nicely, making lac 
ing easy.—L. R., Ohio. 


When I found it hard to keep 
compression grease cup on the crank 
or connecting rod of a gas engin 
and the mower pitman, I took a sm 
coil spring and put it inside of 
cup and screwed it on. The tensior 
the spring has kept the cup fr 
being shaken off.—D. E. W. 


I made a very convenient, 
pensive self-waterer for hogs by 
ing an oil barrel in a trough. | 
lected a barrel with faucet attac 
to the end and filler plug on the s 
making it unnecessary to move 
barrel while filling. I close the fauc 
unscrew the bung, and fill with wat 
by inserting a hose in the bung. Wh« 
filled, I close the bung air-tight at 
open faucet. Water stops flowing § | 
when trough is filled to a point that 
lets no air back into barrel thru 
low faucet opening.—F. F. S., Wis 
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FACTORY PRICES* 


Coal and Wood 


Cc d Wood 
oal and Woo s4ge Heaters from 539° 


Ranges from 


Gentanees gg Bites ogg 
eae 89” Furnaces from 579" 


Combination Gas, Coal 50 
and Wood Ranges from*90 
*Prices at the Factory 


“~ . 
Everything New from 
You're tired of old style stoves—you de- 
and change—you seek new beauty, new 
egance, smart streamlined design and 
ry last-minute accessory and feature. 
yesterday 


u're through with you're 


ly for tomorrow. And so is Kalamazoo 


advanced 1940 models. 


ail Coupon—A thousand thrills await 
in this new FREE colorful Kalamazoo 
ilog of Factory Prices, just off the press. 
America’s stove style show and price 
It’s all that’s mewest and best in 
res, Heaters and Furnaces, 

Over 170 Styles and Sizes—Glorious new 
tric Ranges, trim new Gas Ranges.smart 
Gas, Coal and Wood 


es, modern Coal and Wood Ranges, 


Combination 


some new Oil Heaters, Coal and Wood 


Haters, and sensational new Furnaces. 


Kalamazoo 


sax Direct to You” 
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Buy your stove direct from the 


men that build it. S at the 


Factory Price. I 


ave 


se your Credit 
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& 
FACTORY TO YOU = 
-terms as little as 14c a day 
A Bookful of Modern Miracles — Mail ' : / 
Coupon now. You'll find new excitemen ‘ ’ 
voking-_-new ideas for your home. You't LMadsl coupon today for your 


NEW FREE CATALOG 


--c-ccnrc 


cooking—new ideas for your home. You'll 


find dazzling new surprises in minute mind- 
ers, condiment sets, clocks, lights, porce- 
lainenameled ovensandnewtypedoorhan- [~~ ~~ ~~ —”—”—”— OC 
dles. You'll find new ways to prepare better | Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Mfrs. P 


foods with the “oven that floats in flame 








l 21Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Factory Prices—Lasiest Terms —You | Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG 
won't believe your eyes when you see these Check articles in which you are inverested 
Factory Prices. You'll say “It just isn't pos | Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges 
; he in ae Coal and Wood Ranges Gas Ranges 
sible.” But it is. That’s because we sell direct | Sloctric Ranges Coel end Weed Gisten 
from factory to you. No in-between profits | Oil Heaters ] Oil Ranges Furnaces 
You'll marvel at the easy terms, too-—as | 
little as 14c a day. 30 days trial. 24 hour l 
shipments. Factory Guarantec¢ 7 
Mail Coupon. Get this beautiful New | Name 
Catalor—the greatest in our 40 year history | 
Save the wav 1,400,000 Satisfied Users have | 
saved—at FACTORY PRICES. | 1ddress ; 
Over 250 Display Stores in 14 States. | 
Send for address of Factory Store | 
nearest you. | Cin / 




















